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« We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 


cause, if we can be numbered among the 
and confidence to truth.”——Dr. Jounson 


writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


a 


ORIGINAL 


Particutars relating . to Jouw 


VOMMUNICATIONS. 


ful, and elegant. It is: remarkable 


Wipe, Esq. Advocate, Fellow of how, at so early an age, he attained 


the Royal Society, and Professor of 
Civii Law in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Sir, 


BOOK was lately put into my 

hands, entitled An Address to 
‘the lately formed Society of the 
iFriends of the People: by John Wilae, 
“Esq. Advocate, &c. I had been pre- 
‘viously mach interested about the au- 
thor of this work. His story is me- 
lancholy and -singular, and perhaps 
will not, be perused by your readers 
without emotion. I have been able 
to glean only a few scattered facts 
from partial enquiry, and these [ will 
give you. , 

His father is a tradesman in Edin- 
burgh, and I know nothing of what 
other family he may have, or what 
are his connections in life. ‘This son, 
ata very early age, betrayed marks of 
a powerful mind; and an education, 
suitable to his dawning talents, was 
ns for him. The bar is, in 

inburgh, the principal avenue to 
fame and wealth for those who, like 
Wilde,.bad to acquire both; and he 
accordingly qualified himself for be- 
coming an advoeate, a professional 
character of great respectability Jn 
that town. I have never heard with 
what success he practised, or whether 
he was distinguished as an eloquent 
‘pleader; indeed, whether he ever 
practised or pleaded at all, for the 
name of advocate is ofien taken there 
a3 an honourable title, without any 
intention of engaging in its duties. 
But I have been told, that his lectures 
on civil law, in the university, were 
“excellent; that his views were often 
‘9 aud comprehensive; that his 
‘auiguage was always nervous, force- 

Universan Mag, Vor. XULL 


this post of dignity; for, to the eter- 
nal honour of the Scotch universities, 
it may be said, that talents alone can 
—— professorships in them; at 
east as far as I have heard, and as far 
as I have seen; the result, indeed, 
amply verifies the fact: look back 
aidine how many illustrious names 
have adorned the chair in these nor- 
thern seminaries, and how many, 
equally illustrious at this very day, do 
the same in every branch of know- 
ledge, and we must blush while we 
mention them, and think on the de- 
graded state of our own universities. 
Wilde, I believe, was regarded as no- 
thing inferior to his learned brethren 
in mental excellence, though remark- 
ably. so in years. At this period he 
an hardly be more than forty ; and 
he was, consequently, a professor be- 
fore his five and twentieth year; for 
in the title of the book | have quoted, 
he is designated as such, and that was 
published in 1793. I am not able to 
say at what period he began, nor to 
whet period he concluded, his pro- 
fessional duties; but it was durin 
their continuance that he published 
his ‘‘ Address.” Wilde saw, equally 
with Burke, the decided tendency of 
the French Revolution: he was in- 
structed by past wisdom; from the 
analogies of things he was enabled to 
predict what would probably happen, 
or at ieast to shew what such a con- 
cussion must generally produce. Of 
an epoch so long past, and of princi- 
les since so completely developed, 
it would now be absurd to speak: 
but the work itself has great and va- 
rious merit. It possesses eloquence, 
imagination, fire, pathos, reasoning, 
‘learning, and wisdom. It embraces 
a ~ [as sphere of enquiry, 
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and conducts that enquiry with abi- 
lity and strength. It = some pas- 
sages eminently beautiful; some cha- 
racters felicitously drawn; some de- 
lineations vivid and impressive. The 
language occasionally rises to subli- 
mity; 1s very ofien grand ; and never 
otherwise than fluent and energetic. 
It.shews, in every page, a mind well 
stored; and, what is infinitely better, 
it shews a mind sincere, bold, and in- 
dependent. The reader, from the 
first paragraph, delivers himself, un- 
resistingly, into the hands of his au- 
thor; he never disputes his magic 
sway; he bends to it; and owns, 
with a pleasing ecstacy of mind, the 
power that subdues him. As a 
mighty river, rolling in its course, 
sweeps before it every resisting ob- 
stacle and bears upon its bosom the 
scattered ruins ; so his eloquence, the 
charms of his narration, overwhelm 
the mind and confound, at once, the 
dawning objections that sometimes 
arise. do not exaggerate; I have 
read the book with attention, with 
emotion ; an emotion, perhaps, some- 
what increased by the consciousness 
of what the author now is. 

Oh! does not imagination lend 
her brightest rays to paint upon 
the tablets of the mind.a man en- 
joying the love, the esteem, the 

miration of his friends, the ap- 
plauses of the world, the proud con- 
sciousness of an honest fame? Does 
not fancy depict him moving in a 
sphere where attention waits upon his 
steps, and distinction walks by his 
side; where his words are received 
with silent delight, and his maxims 
treasured up with zealous sedulity ; in 
a sphere where he holds converse 
with philosophers, statesmen, and 
dignitaries; where he instructs the 
wise, polishes the refined, and sharp- 
ens the sagacious? ‘The mind draws 
for herself a pleasing, a glorious, a 
noble picture! She sees him in his 
professional character vindicating the 
rights of the oppressed, dashing the 


‘schemes of public “goc 


(Fesrvaay 


and abandoned villainy. She beholds 
him, in al] cases, the guardian of those 
whom fate has doomed to fall beneath 
the sceptre of vexatious pride; and 
never, never shrinking from the line 
of truth, of justice, and of publie 
duty. Or ‘she reposes in a milder 
scene. She views him in the retired 
privacy of domestic — ; planning 
3 shedding 

round a narrower circle the rays o 
love, benevolence, and friendship ; 
and illuminating the path of elegant 
retirement. 
Alas! it is no such thing! The 


wreck of his reason has hurled him: 


from the walks of men, and placed 
an awful mark upon bim, by which 
the ignorant and the base-minded 
know his degradation. His eye no 
longer beams with intelligence ; his 
breast no longer swells with high 
born sentiments; his tongue uno lon. 
ger pours forth the conceptions of a 
mind, pregnant with grand and com. 
prehensive ideas ! 
characteristic of a man but the form! 

Oh God! it is a humiliating sight, 
and reads an awful lesson to the 
heart! That he, whose mental ener- 
gies were formed to delight, to capti- 
vate, to astonish ; whose soul breathed 
with ardour in the commanding elo- 
quence of words; whose bosom beat 
responsive to some of the noblest, 
most glorious sentiments that ever 


animated the human form; that he’ 


should now claim but small distine- 
tion from brute unconscious matter; 
that he should prowl] about in bye 

ths and unfrequented roads, for- 
oma diepiand, ont neglected; that he 
should be scoffed at by the ignorant 
and the barbarous ; stared at, with the 


foolish gaze of wonder, the insulting - 


sneer of mockery, or the sigh and ex- 
clamation of pity ! 
that eye which once spoke. the soul 
within, fixed with rayless glare, with 
deadened imagination, upon unno- 
ticed objects; I have seen it wander- 
ing about with vague, unconscious 


proud petty tyrant from his car of- look, that spoke the ruins of a noble 


despotism, and rag oy with indig- 
nant mien beneath his feet the base 
instruments of corruptive wealth.— 
The forum echoes with the thunders 
of his voice, calling upon the admini- 
strators of public justice to avenge in- 
jured worth, to castigate shameless 


mind; I have marked the hurried 
step, the unbidden laugh, the squalid 
form; and | have mourned the 

rishable texture of that organisation 
on which proud man builds all con- 
sequence ; from which he draws im- 
pious importance ; and deduces claims 





He bas lost every . 


Oh! I have seen’ 
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to pre-eminence more unstable than 
‘the waves, more fluctuating than the 
winds. 

You will ask me what was the im- 
mediate cause of this mental derange- 
ment. J cannot answer this distinctly. 
] have heard many reasons assigned ; 
the most general One is, that an in- 
temperate course of study, in prepa- 
ing his collegiate lectures at a time 
8 he was necessitated to employ 
an active and dangerous medicine, 
occasioned the melancholy catas- 
trophe. The first symptoms were 

reeived one morning during his 
ecture; he broke off abruptly, and 
bade the pupils come and warm 
themselves, for it was a very cold 
morning. But, whatever were the 
cause, the eftect is equally deplorable ; 
and it is more deplorable when we 
reflect on what a mind the awful ra- 
vage has been committed. Insanity 
is, inevery instance, an afflicting spec- 
tacle; but how much more so, when 
we see its-wild and gloomy reign in a 
once happy region, where every thing 
that was manly, liberal, and noble, 
took its growth; where science flou- 
rished, and wisdom imp’d her win 
for daring flights; where virtue ite | 
her inspiring mantle, and invested 
every deed in fair proportioned co- 
lours. The eye looks with compa- 
Tative unconcern upon the smoking 
ashes of a nameless hamlet; but the 
tear starts, and the heart beats when 
we behold a mighty empire swept 
from the face of things by the 
burning ploughshare of o’erwhelming 
ruin ! 

He is allowed, I believe, a pension 
from government, obtained after this 
solemn event had taken place; and 
from a respect to his talents, his vir- 
tues, and his misfortune, he is stil] 
nominally retained as the professor of 
civil law in the university, and the 
acting one is constrained to pay him 
half the salary. A needless kindness! 
He wants but a small stipend to sup- 
vt few necessities. I have been 
told that he often locks himself up in 
his room, and will sit for whole hours 
composing pamphiets upon the French 
Revolution, which be destroys as fast 
ashe writesthem. That he has lucid 
intervals | am inclined to believe 
from the following fact. 

Towards the conclusion of the de- 
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dication to his book, which is inscribed 
to Wm.Carlyle, Esq. are the following 
words: “ Indeed, both you and I, in the 
discording harmony of our natvres, 
could still pass through the same en- 
chantments, and be raised to the same 
ravishing delights, as in those days 
when Mrs. Siddons (for which our 
eternal gratitude is her due) sublimed 
our souls to that reach of felicity, of 
which the memory might, in after 
life, drive away (while itself remains 
ed) all possible human pain and sors 
row.”—-Now it is remarkable, that 
whenever Mrs.Siddons plays in Edin- 
burgh, Wilde never fails to attend 
the theatre; I have twice witnessed 
this myself; 1 observed him very 
closely ; whenever Mrs. Siddons ap- 
pares heyivetted bis eyes upon her, 

ut seemingly without any conscious= 
ness of what she said, for in her.most 
pathetic parts L have seen a vacant 
smile upon hiscountenance. Yet the 
moment she went off the stage, he 
paid no sort of attention to the other 
actors, but looked at the audience, or 
hung his head upon hig bosom; and 
from this posture he would start the 
moment he heard the tones of Mrs, 
Siddon’s voice. I own Lam atterly 
unable to account for this mixture of 


coxsciousness and ot insensibility ; of, 


reason and of insanity. There is evi- 
dently the former when he rouses 
from his reverie at her voice, when 
he fixes his eyes immoveably upon 


her, and turns them away from the. 


ether actors; and I think there is as 
evidently the latter, when he does 
Not seem to participate in any thing 
she utters; his countenance remains 
inflexible, only that sometimes in 
the deepest parts an unmeaning smile 
appears. ‘Yo me this is inexpli- 
cable. q 
I am not certain whether your rea- 
ders will peruse this aceount of so me- 
lancholy an event with the same emo- 
tions that I have written it. Tam well 
aware they cannot feel the same senti- 
ments for poor Wilde as myself, for 
they have neither seen bins nor read his 
work ; two circumstances very neces- 
sary, L assyre you, towards formin 
that sort of feeling which pervades 
my breast whenever J think of him, 
and particularly when I have met 
him in my walks. He is yet in 


~ tw of life, handsomely formed, 
2 
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vigorous, and athletic; through all 
his dirt and all his slovenliness this 
may be traced. He walks incessant- 
ly, and very quickly. Sometimes, in- 
deed, | have seen him sauntering 
along as if in a meditating mood: but 
this isnotcommon, Lhave, more than 
once, seen him in the dusk of the 
evening slowly pacing along, his hat 
of) and his jace turned up towards 
the Heavens muttering to himself, 
—Fii tated Genims! never bave you 
crossed my path that my heart has 
not Gone homage vo thy misfortune ! 
Never bave I thought on you in the 
lone moment of contemplation that 
I have not prayed for thy release !— 

W.M. 





Remanks on Mr. Bunpvon’s Lerter. 
Sir, 
Y OUR Magazine for Oct. 1800, 
did not reach me till towards the 
close of the year, or I should have 
taken an earlier opportunity of noti- 
cing Mr. Burdon’s letter ; in which he 
accuses me (p. 276) either of wilfully 
Misrepresenting or ignorantly mistak- 
ing Mr. Malthus on the subject of po- 
pulation ; and he adds, that all I have 
offered is a work of mere superero- 
gation, and does not apply to any 
thing Mr. Malthus has offered. To 
be accused of wilfully misrepresent- 
ing any subject is a harsh aid unjus- 
tifiable expression ;. and I can assure 
Mr. Burdon, that [ am as incapable 
of doing it as himself; and that, if he 
had conveyed his thoughts in words 
less offensive, [ should not have taken 
any public notice of his letter, as it is 
my rule to avoid contention as much 
as possible. 


As the wisest of us are lizble to err 
by the prejudices we imbibe from our 
nurses, and the false systems we adopt 
in youth, which give a wrong bias to 
our judgments as we advance in years, 
why did not Mr. B. civilly point out 
my errors, and endeavour to set me 
right? But the cause is now at issue, 
and I must speak for myself. 


Mr. Malthus, in the beginning of 
his book, has drawn a picture with a 
very gloomy prospect, in the distant 
horizon, for the rising age; and 
there are many persons who do 
not understand geometrical and arith- 


Burdon's Letter: [Fesrvany 
metical ratios, who are wishing tobe 
informed whether population is really 
pressing upon the means of subsist. 
ence with that rapidity Mr, Malling 
bas. represented it. 

If I am not mistaken, he has said 
that a nation of eleven millions wil 
increase in the course of a century to 
176 millions of people, and leave*12 
millions unprovided -for. He pro. 
ceeds, and supposes, if the present 
population of the whole earth con. 
tains ove thousand millions, the hu 
mau species would then increase, ag 
1.2.4. $. 16. 32. G4. 128. 256. &e) 
and the subsistence as 1. 2.3.4. §, 
0. 7.8.9. In two centuries the pd. | 
pulation would be to the means of 
subsistence as 256 toy; in three cens 
turies, as 40900 to 13; and in 2000 | 
years the difference would be incal. 
culable 

As the annals of the world have 
not furnished us with any examples 
of such an alarming increase, some 
thinking people have been wishing to 
know at what rate population is really 
pressing on the means of subsistence 
in such an old and corrupt kingdom 
as our own, as there is a material dife 
ference between such nations and an 
infant state rising ito maturity, Mr, 
Malthus’s ratios are not adapted to 
decrepit, corrupt, and worn-out king- 
doms; and yet they have been gree- 
dily swallowed by the first ranks a 
mong men; and the popular opision 
is too much in their favour to admit 
even of demonstration against them. 


Though I have shewn, from the 
registers of baptisms, that population 
did not increase three millions in our 
island during the last pa (which 
is verv far short of 176 millions, as 
mentioned by Mr. Malthus), yet Mr. 
B. is inclined to dispute even 4 fact. 


There is such a difference between 
paralytic governments and young and 
vigorous states, that it is utterly im- 
possible to apply a general ratio to 
suit each of them. If the number of 
births in a country be any criterion 
to judge of the population of it, then 
what [ have offered proves to ade 
monstration that we are not advan- 
cing, as it has been represented ; not 
can Mr. B. who appears to be a warm 
and an enthusiastic admirer of sy* 
tems, prove .it, or that what I have 
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1810.] 
said is not applicable to any thing 
Mr. Malthus has advanced. 

If I have shaken the doctrine of this 
rapid progress of population in our 
island, in the table of the births in 
my letter, which is to be found in 
your Magazine for September last, 
then we need not be in a hurry to pass 
acts of parliament to counteract the 
laws of nature, and especially if we 
reflect on the destructive war in 
which we are engaged. 

But Mr. B. is not only angry at my 
questioning this rapid progress of po- 

ulation in old governments, for he 
js also displeased at my mentioning 
several checks to prevent the too ra- 
pid progress of life in several classes 
of animated beings. Another cause 
of Mr. B.’s warmth, is my ignorantly 
supposing that Mr. M. proposed his 
check as the only one he was ac- 
quainted with, when he only men- 
tioned it as a substitute to those al- 
ready known, and which are ever at 
work to thin the number of man- 
kind; but these terrible scourges, 
vice atid misery, have never taught 
them to regulate their appetites by 
temperance and moderation. I must 
beg Mr. B.’s pardon, for a minute or 
two more, for intruding on his pa- 
tience, while I doubt whether the 
preventing the poor from marrying 
will not rather increase than lessen 
vice and misery in the world. 

I ask him, if the poor were re- 
strained from marrying, whether it 
would not increase the number of 
those miserable beings which are to 
be seen in the streets in almost every 
large town inthe kingdom? We are 
informed, by a respectable author, 
that there are about fifty thousand of 
these wretched beings in London, 
dragging on an existence which is a 
burden to them; and they are shut 
out from the society of all virtuous 
people. If these unhappy beings 
could have settled early in jife, they 
never would have been burried into 
Such extremes, as to murder their 
own offspring, and to commit vice 
with greediness. Prevent the poor 
from marrying, and you will soon in- 
troduce the most detestable vices you 
can name. 

I am so far from being angry, either 
with Mr. M. or Mr. B, that I respect 
both of them as literary men ; but I 
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am apprehensive that the latter isa 
warm enthusiast in, ibe appr’ of 
opinions he has once formed, I can 
assure him that; in future, if he takes 
the precaution net to use such un- 
os expressions, the world will 

wide enough for us both to amble 
on upon our scribbling hobbies with- 
out my ever jostling, him. 





On the Use of the rinat C and K. 
Sir, 


TH remarks of your correspone 
dent Lecror, in your number 
for November last, have induced me 
once more to resume the pen. Want 
of leisure has been the .only cause of 
my delay in replying to them. 

_ In defence of the practice, in con- 
formity to which we write public, 
critic, &c. he states a naked fact,— 
that from the lengthened form of 
words in ck, derived from the more 
lished languages, the & final is reject- 
ed, though we retain it in words of 
the same termination drawn from the 
northern tongues. The knowledge 
of the reasons of this difference will, 
I think, tend to efface the impressions 
which the arguments employed. by 
your correspondent may have made— 
certainly to weaken them. Itis very ob- 
servable, that the elongation of words 
in ck, derived from the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and French languages, is be- 
gun by one of the vowels (by a, with 
most frequency), before which c¢ is 
sounded hard, as politick, political ; 
cnitick, critical: whereas almost eve- 
ry word in ck from the northern 
Aongues, whence our monosyllables 
of that form, with very few exce 
tions, are derived, is lengthened by 
the addition of a syllable beginning 
with e, i, or y, before which c is re- 
"hat soft,—stock, stocking ; luck, 
ucky; deck, decker; quick, quicken. 
Other reasons may be adduced. To 
write publick, publican, publication ; 
deek, decker; quick, quicken; does 
certainly, at first, appear inconsistent 
with that beautiful analogy, whieh 
has so much assisted to improve our 
orthography. But I shall endeavour 
to show that this practice, instead of 
producing so mischievous an effect, is 
at once an avowal and an illustration 
of the principle with which it seems 


04 Matilda. A Sketch. 


so much at variance. I must there- 
fore remind your correspondent, that 
when a word receives an addition, it 
immediately takes its station in a 
class composed of words of which the 
primitives will be found fo be of very 
dissimilar forms. Communicate, con- 
voke, embark, justify, are of different 
terminations; but commypnication, 
convocation, embarkation, justifica- 
tion, are all referred to the same class. 
Does not analogy then unite ber voice 
with that of etymology in vindication 
of the present form of these words ; 
and thus deprive your correspondent 
of the use which he proposes to make 
of the fact he has stated? ‘With re- 
spect to his observation, that in the 
more ancient languages the conso- 
nant is always single, and the antece- 
dent syllable prosodically short; it 
will not justify the practice which it 
is intended to recommend. It, on 
the contrary, furnishes an additional 
proof of the consistency of those who 
write musick, musical, &c. &c. For 
the vowel preceding the c, which, in 
the middle of dissyllables, as we have 
before seen, niusi be made short, by 
doubling the consonant according to 
one of our rules of quantity, is in 
words of more than two syllables, as 
in those whence they are taken, al- 
ready short by position. The infer- 
ence, that in such words the chis to- 
tally unnecessary, will be allowed to 
be obvious and natural. 


Your's, &c. 


Jan. 25, 1810. Palo. 


P.S, I request you, Sir, to supply 
an omission in the postscript of the 
letter which you did me the favour to 
insert in your Magazine for Septem- 


ber last.—P. 196, after the words . 


‘* small error of the,” insert the 
words ‘‘ press in the.” 





Matitpa. A Sketch. 
For the Universal Magazine. 


N the form of Matiipa dwelt 

‘softness and teautv; within 
her heart virtue took up her abode. 
The gaiety of her mind was the mirth 
of innocence: and the tear, which 
sometimes clouded that mirth, was 
the offspring of_a pity, warm, and 








[Fesrvany 


pee as ever glowed within # 
uman breast. When cheerfulness, 
with allaring accents, beckoned her 
forth, Maritpa followed in all the 
eager joy of youth; but if, on the 
right hand, stood sorrow with downs 
cast, weeping eyes; if on the left, 
misery pined in hopeless affliction as 
she folded her forlorn baby to her 
bosom, the sparkling lustre of Mas 
TILDA’s countenance faded into the 
tender melancholy of sympathy : the 
jocund voice of cheerfulness was heard 
in vain: she stopped: she gave to 
sorrow the voice of consolation ; she 
extended to misery the hand of help 
and the look of comfort. 


Yet, in the dance, the song, who 
than Mati.pa was sprightlier? who, 
in the circle of festivity, chaced plea- 
sures mirtthbful round with greater 

lee? but her mirth was like the 
anning breezes of the west : it quick. 
ened, with silent power, the kind 
affections of her nature: it expanded 
her heart to the admission of love and 
mercy towards all mankind ; and the 
smile that played upon her lips, was 
often the offspring of joy and sorrow, 


Oh! Ihave sat, and Jooked upon 
her’angel face, and have marked, in 
every ‘lineament, the eloquent lan- 
guage of nature, as she spoke, yeti 
that, her most embellished work ; 
and, as each passing emotion of the 
mind became impressed there, [ have 
read such a ieee as approvin 
saints might dwell upon. That mind, 
pure and spotless as the untroubled 
azure af a summer sky, shrunk trem- 
bling from the slightest contact of 
vice, even as the sensitive plants veils 
itself from the lawless touch with 
folded Jeaves ! 

And Heaven permitted the destroyer 
to come, armed witb fell power; like 
a fiend from the lower world, to 
waste this fair region and triumph ia 
its desolation! ‘The dark stream of 


iniquity rolled its slimy course along, * 


and tainted the pure sources of her 
mind, and blotted out the bright ideas 
of virtue that had enshrined there. 
Triumphantly shrieked the demon of 
perdition as she fell, and hovered in 
the murky air, and, like a hungry 
blood-hound, scented for. his prey: 
but even then, a Heaven-clad form 


descended from above, with eyes that 
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beamed celestial pity, and her name 
was Mercy: in her band she bore a 
milk white scroll ; it was the register 
of Matilda’s virtues: it was spotless 
all, save one dark stain: but Mercy, 
as she looked upon it, tore it from the 
record with a sigh, and bore the maid 
to Heaven. 


I have anticipated : the impulse of 
feeling has overcome the sobriety of 
judgment. Let those condemn me 
who have learned to subdue the one 
by the power of the other. 


Martitpa! From thy kingdom of 
everlasting bliss look down upon me! 
W.M. 

London, Feb. 10, 1810. 
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r ees first province we came to, 
was that of Gadozolia, the peo- 

ple whereof, being called Gadozim, 
are the fairest, largest, aud most 
stately of all other Pygmies. The 
very sight of the smoak here gave 
heat to our resolutions, and we made 
such haste, being enforced by hunger, 
that to use a scholastic phrase; we 
even devoured the way. At last, 
being directed by a great smoak, 
which was sufficiently observable in 
sothin and sereye an air, we arrived 
before a stately fabrick of about two 
hundred foot square, yet not above 
sixty foot high, made all of well- 
carved wood, which abounds in that 
ebuntry, called Genarophonon; a 
wood that, contrary to the nature of 
all others, dies when itis in the earth, 
after it hath grown twenty years; but 
when it is felled down, it proves 
Stronger, and looks more veget than 
fore; so that age, which conquers 
all other things, makes this to tri- 
umph; and worms themselves, as 
knowing their attempt will prove 
vain, never corrode, or_so much as 
come near it. On_ the battlements 
of this castle (for a castle it proved) 
Was earth spread, so that we took it 
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for arable ground, and corn was bes 
sprinkled in the counterfeit furrows; 
at each corner of which were stakes 
fastened, and four nets. so artificially 
spread, that no sooner could any thing 
of weight touch that ground, which is 


called Geodyctyum, but the nets are 
closed on alt sides, and the prey that 
is taken, lies hampered on the Geo- 
dyctyum. We needed not crave en- 
trance at this castle, for before we 
came to the gates, there met us nine 
young dandiprat-gallants, about two 
foot and an half, or three foot high, 
attired in a party-celoured silk, with 
turbants of inom on their heads, co- 
vered over with cloth of gold, and 
adorned with divers splendid jewelss 
about their back was cast a mantle of 
blue sarcenet, whith was gathered 
upon the right shoulder with a golden 
button, over which there was cast a 
small chain of silver, whereon a rich 
sword of about a foot long was hung; 
their legs were covered with fine 
linen, and on their feet they wore 
sandals of sheeps leather, every one 
bestriding a lusty ram, with gilt horns, 
and trappings beset with sparkling 
diamonds. Eucompsus had by this 
time pretty well confirmed us all in 
the opinion, that these were Pygmies; 
so that we did not much admire at 
the strange equipage of such dwarfish 
Orlando's; but bowing our bodies to 
them, stood still in a posture to ree 
ceive them, when three of the fore- 
most, and as it appeared, most noble 
of them, turning back, and making 
their followers stand, of a sudden, 
sprung, as it were, with one consent, 
from their ram-horses, and with ad- 
mirable celerity coming up to us, first 
boldly beheld our faces, and then in 
the indian language bade us all wel- 
come to their country. Eucompsus, 
myself, and another frind of ours, 
having formerly for some years traf- 


ficked.in the Indies, made a shift to 


understand them, and to return them 
an assurance, that we came in peace, 
and desired only to sojourn so Jong 
in their country, as to repair our 
want of provision, and by observing 
their customs to increase our know- 
ledge. 

They having assured us of all that 
might conduce to our satisfaction, 
entreated us to follow them, pointing 
to the castle, which, they called the 
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Royal Bulwark: then they nimbly 
remounted, and placing themselves 
before our company, two others on 
each side, and the remaining two 
behind; in this order we all moved 
towards the Royal Bulwark, they 
riding softly with ‘us. But when we 
€ame to the gates, one of their com- 
pany took from his neck a small 
ram’s-horn, tipp’d with silver, and 
tied with a silken cord: and having 
blown three blasts with such strength, 
that he was forced to stagger in his 
saddle; the castle-gates were imme- 
diately —— by twenty-men, who 
pulled them wide by silken cords, 
which were fastened to the gates with 
silver rings. And they dividing 
themselves on each side the folding 
doors stood still, affording us a large 
passage, when the three chiefs that 
‘went before us, alighting, gave their 
steeds to their servants to put them 
up, and walked straight before us into 
‘a spacious hall, where was an ancient 

entleman about three foot and a 

alf high, with a coronet of gold, 
beset with precious stones, and a long 
Tobe of flowered satin, laced with 
spangles, who stood leaning on a staff 
to bid us welcome.- The three heroes 
ran to meet him, and having fell on 
their knees, pointed back to us, and 
said something, as we thought, on our 
behalf; when having raised them up, 
he walked forward, as well as his age 
would permit him to meet us: we 
were now all entered into the hall 
when he came to us, and having 
yielded him as profound respect as 
-was possible, he re-saluted us, and 
‘making signs that we should move 
forward; presently those twenty men, 
who had opened the gates, came in 
loaded with velvet-cushions, two of 
them to each cushion, and placing 
.their burdens decent! y on each side of 
“avery small, but stately chair, they 
brought in two courses of cushions 
more, which made thirty in number, 
as many as our company were, besides 
the four servants and Pandeison, whom 
now we could no where see. At this 
time the sun began to decline his 
golden head, and the feeble day 
seemed ready to faint under the bur- 
‘den of twelve hours, when an hun- 
dred young virgins, clothed ali in 
white sarcenet, entered the hall with 
borning tapers im their bands, which 
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they placed in golden sockets, that 
were made on the sides of the half 
and so retired with a solemn silengé. 
And here I began to think nothi 

wanting to a complete entertainment, 
but a good supper; and my stomach 
being something importunate, while 
the looks of our company put me if 
mind of their necessities, t conll no 
longer forbear, but aes from my 
cushion, came before the ancient 
gentleman, who was now ready to 
sit in his chair of state; and. first 
bowing my body three times, a fashion 
which I observed in them, I unfolded 
our condition to him in the Indian 
language to this purpose. ‘* Great 
ruler (Eucompsus smiled at the epi- 
thet) of the Roienth Royal, we all 


easily perceive, that our treatment” 


here is as noble and magnificent, as 
the highest ambition could desire; 
but our hungry stomachs ‘put us in 
mind to satisfy them, before the eyes 
that being a work more necessary for 


nature, and helpful for all other ope- 


rations :” I was going to proceed, 
when he smilingly interrupted me, 
and told me, he knew all this before, 
having read in our countenances, that 
we wanted both food and sleep; and 
therefore, he said, he intended not tu 
trouble us with any discoure or en- 
quiries that night, but only to take 
care, that after a good treatment, 
which would be brought up presently, 
we should be conducted to our seve- 
ral rooms, and there left to our re- 
ose; fur he said, about two or three 
need before, some children of his 
chief goat-herds, had given him in- 
formation of our arrival: and that 
though they had never seen such tall 
men before, yet be had been long ac- 
quainted with men as big as we, hav- 
ing frequently entertained ambassa- 
dors, from the* Macrobians, a people 
of the same India; and having him- 
self, with his three sons, gone on 
several embassies to the nerghbouring 
nations. While he was making ths 
brief relation, the twenty men brought 
into the hall store of goat’s-milk; im 
silver dishes, each whereof was born 
by a couple of them, both for state, 
and perhaps because they were [00 
heavy for one of them to bear; and 
fetching two courses more, til 
had a dish for every one, they softly 
retreated; after which two 
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wonten brought in the spoons made 
We certain” bright™ébell, and after 
that, ten of those twenty men came 
in, every one with a fine wrought 
basket on his head, wherein were 
three cakes, about the bigness of a 
sixpenny loaf, though not so thick, 
made of purer flower than any part of 
Europe yields, and so fragrant with 

ices, that the "marge monarch in 
the earth would not desire a fiper 
manchet ; and lastly, there was set 
before each of us a bowl of pleasant 
and wholesome wine, called by them 
Zythus, made of the vine Persepho- 
nodia, which Zagreus planted there 
before the birth of Bacchus; a wine 
nore like nectar than any drink of 
mortals. 

We were just going to fall on what 
was set before us, when the sudden 
hoise of a golden bell made us forbear, 
and look out, till a tall, slender, and 
comely personage appeared in a robe 
of purest white, constellated with the 
figures of the celestial bodies, and on 
his fore-head this mark + ina golden 
medal; who taking up a cake of 
bread, and standing on an ivory step, 
spoke thus in English; ‘* O thou, 
who though never fully comprehend- 
ed, art signified to weak mortals by 
the siga which I thy servant con- 
tinually bear on my fore-liead, whom 
our nation adores and magnifies above 
all powers, shower down _ thine 
heavenly benediction on these thy 
creatures, and hear this thing of 
mine, for thy compassion sake, in the 
behalf of these strangers, who come 
from a place where thy salvation is 
known, that they may _ recover 
strength thereby and_ refreshment 
from their travel: grant this, O thou, 
who wast a stranger in Egypt, anda 
sojourner in Bethlehem, for thy me- 
ritorious sake : so be it.” 

While he was saying this, he ex- 
pressed so much fervency, that. it 
struck us with a devout veneration 
and respect of his person; nor did it 
alittle amaze us to hear him use our 
language with such freedom, as if he 
had beén an English native; but his 
sudden leaving us, gave us the oppor- 
tunity of eating our suppers, which 
we did with good stomachs, till the 
first brunt of our hunger was satiated, 
and-we began to feed more leisurely, 
which afforded us time ‘to feed our 

Unjversar Mag. Vor, XIII. 
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éyes too with the splendor of out 
entertainment, and the rarities of the 
hall; which was hung with rich arras, 
whereon was pourtray'd the story of 
Phryxus the son of Athamas; here 
he swam over the yet un-named river 
onthe golden back of the ram, and 
here the timorous girl fallen off, still 
struggling with those waves, which 
her death has made so famous; and 
now the Hellespont, as seeming con- 
tent with so great a sacrifice, smooth- 
ed its frothy cheeks in calmness. On 
another side was a lively description 
of the fight of Damasen, an earth- 
born giant, with the dragon; how 
young Tylus walking by the banks 
of the river Hermus, chanced to 
touch with his hand a sleeping dragon, 
being —— what it was, but the 
incensed creature bending back his 
neck, and opening his impartial jaws, 
ran against him, and lashing his sides, 
shook the tempestuons burden of his 
fatal tail, which he cast about his neck 
in indesolvable spires, still sending 
from his poisonous throat the froth 

messenger of indubitable death : this 
was the only chain which grim La- 
chesis allotted the youth, though 
glorious with dazzling scales, yet 
most pernicious to the wearers of it ; 
and in the. embrace of this, likea 
sweet flower covered with dew, he 
bowed to the earth, and left the 
nymph his sister, to mourn his un- 
timely fate; she forgat not a pious 
groan or two, and then went in search 
of the dragon, to know how big he 
was; for it was not one traveller, nor 
one shepherd he had destroyed, nor 
was Tylus alone slain by him; nor 
did he only feed on beasts while he 
lay basking in the wood, but often 
tearing up a strong tree with his 
teeth ; he would swallow it, and often 
drawing back a traveller with the very 
force of his magnetic breath; he had 
been seen afar off to receive a whole 
man in his gaping throat. 

The nymph Meroe saw from far 
the. murderer of her brother, and 
shook with horror to behold the 
thick rows of his pestiferous teeth, 
and the crown oftdeath circnmscribed 
in the limits of his wide throat: and 
making sad lamentation in the wood, 
she met Damasen, the huge son of 
the earth, whom contention had 
ata up, and Lucina herself had 
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armed; an infant, yet terrible, a 
oR yet warlike, and a child of 
more than human strength. Him 
the ei i beholding near a side of 
the wood, fell on her knees, and, 
sobbing mournfully, shewed him the 
monstrously-crawling murderer of her 
brother, and poor Tylus yet strug- 
gling with death in the dust. The 
giant gladly undertook her quarrel, 
and wrenching up a huge tree from 
his mother earth, he presently came 
before the cruel dragon, who had b 
this time sounded the trumpet of his 
horrid hissing to the battle. 

Never were two such monsters 
met together, the one covering near 
fifty acres with his scaly folds, the 
other threatning the stars with his 
lofty front: the fearful dragon had 
soon tried the legs of Damasen with 
adouble Sphincter, and, opening the 

ates of his teeth, with an enraged 
ook, that breathed death, he darted 
at him the moist weapons of poison 
from his lips, and leaped up towards 
his head: but the proud Damasen, 
scorning such familiarity with a beast, 
easily repelled him with his hand, 
and smiting him with the oak on his 
temples, he rooted the tree once more, 
sending it and death together into the 
monster, who, folding himself up in 
close wreaths, lay dead on the earth ; 
when of a sudden the female dragon 
coming, by, as it were on purpose, 
@aw her dead male, and presently 
hasted to the herbiferous mountain, 
whence cropping with her viperous 
teeth the flower of Jove, she brought 
back the medicinal herb in her lips, 
and presently applied it to the dry 
chaps of the dead serpent ; the hinder 
part of him was now lifeless, the fore- 
most moved, and lovingly joined it- 
self to the other part, which now re- 
covered motion too: thus, havin 
drawn his returned breath through 
his cold mouth, he soon after began 
to open his throat, and send forth 
accustomed hisses, and so returned 
with his loving mate to his secret 
den. And then fair Meroe, who be- 
held all this, took up the flower of 
Jove, and applied it to the mouth and 
nostrils of ner. breathless brother : 
but the vital herb, with its virtual 
leaves, re-insouled the body, an 
forced his departed spirit to return 
again, infusing heat and life through 
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every part. At this young Tylus 
rose again, like a man, who his 
nocturnal sleep, shakes off the eye. 
binding shackles of lazy Somnus, and 
leaps from his bed on his vigorous 
feet: again his late congealed blood 
began to run its wonted circulation 
through the channels of the veins, 
and Fis newly released hands began 
to actuate; his face was re-invested 
with its former beauty, and strength 
returned to his body, light to his 
eyes, and speech to his lips. 

On another side was pannee the 
contention of emulous Arachne, with 
the goddess Minerva: but the most 
admirable rarity there, was the 
spider's web, which was made, by 
metamorphosed Arachne. Never 
were threads so small, so artificially 
wrought, by any human hand before, 
These representations, and more, were 
expressed to the life on those inge. 
nious hangings, which, while we 
curiously run over, our stomachs had 
remitted much of their former rapa- 
city, and we had leisure to ruminate 
on the wonderful and undeserved 
civilities we had received from so 
small a nation; not only sometimes 
remembering the goodness of their 
bread and wine, but often reflecting 
on what admirable skill had been 
shown in the work of the arras; at 
which time we seeming not to em- 
ploy all our organs at supper, were 
surprised with such an harmonious 
concert of music, that every sens¢ 
seemed converted into that of hearin 
and our apostate appetite to prefer 
this auditory banquet; which so in- 
flamed the airy soul of Eucompsus, 
that, being very dextrous in that 
faculty, he warbled out, extempore, 
this rapture, with a most sweet and 
low voice, to the Indian tune, which 
was then played. 

What sound is this that captivates mine 
ears, “ 

Inthrals my sense, and wings my soul t 
Jove sure, if he this consort hears, 

Stands listning from the starry pole; 
Contemning all the music of his sphears, 

Though mix’d with Ganymed’s nectarian 

Bowl. 


Such numbers did, from the Orphean lyre, 


Enliven quick-ear'd trees, and move 
In decent dance (if fame’s no lyar) 
The whole admiring Thracian grove: 
So Phebus did with Mercury conspire, 
When Peleus wedded his Nereian lore, 
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bers fi the skill’d Amphion But now, fair Nox, thou dost attire 
433 "ell, Rue ee r Thyself in sable vest ; 


When stones kept measure to his sound, 
When tempered air could work so well, 
And potent verse so strong was found, 
It made rough quarries, by the quavering 
spell, 
Jump, in symetick piles, the city round, 
But since, wise nature! thou hast freely 
made 
So small a race so great a choir, 
Since they our privilege invade, 
And mount as high as we, or higher, 
In thy great secrets. Hence small things 
he said, 
The fittest things to love and.to admire. 


_ And here the music ending, his 
Pegasean heat was a little cooled, 
when the youngest of the three he- 
roes, who the ancient gentleman be- 
fore called his sons, stepped behind 
Eucompsus, and, wranlogs § obligingly 
commended his voice, he thanked 
him for the honour conferred on their 
solemnity, and confessing, that by a 
familiasity with his country priests, 
he had attained to so much know- 
ledge, at least, in the English tongue, 
as might make him perceive the 
drift of his song to be in praise of 
that concert ; he therefore desired to 
be permitted to make his return in 
the like nature; which Eucompsus 
gladly condescended to, and whispered 
tome and my friend, his intent, so 
that we were almost ear-starved with 
expectation of that genial entertain- 
ment; when, of a sudden, the music 
having played one preparative, the 
spirit of the young hero was so ravish- 
ingly elevated, that, soaring above the 
usual pitch of meaner poets, he 
warbled forth, with the most gra- 
ciously surprising voice imaginable, 
this song in the Indian language. 


Tis not our music, strangers brave ! 
That can your senses bind ; 

Our verses no such magic have 

Your generous spirits to enslave : 
Alas! you're too too kind. 


Yet from the heat of Phebus rays 
We're nat so far remov'd, 

But that we sometimes purchase bays, 

And wander through those flow’ry ways, 
So much by muses loved. 


But since the sacred treble-three 

Now in this castle dwell ; ‘. 
(For you have brought them here we see) 
We hope our canto’s may agree 

Some other time as well. 





Be thou propitious, we desire, 
While these kind strangers do retjre, 
And sweetly take their rest. 


{Fo be continued. ] 





Tue Rep Nossz, 

Non potis est Procius d'gitis imungere 
Nasum namgue est pro nusimole—pusilla 
manus. 

Sir, 
RY DEN’s definition, “ that the 
soul is a little blue flame run- 
ning about within us,” must flash 
conviction upon the mind of an in- 
fidel. But, what renders the thought 
yet more admirable is, that it is far 
from an inferior description of Jove, 
for, if love be not also “ a little blue 
flame running about withinus,” what 
is it? Shall we look upon it, like ane 
ger, as a short madness ; or, by con- 
sidering it rather as a bodily shana 
mental irritation, humble it a a 
lower, and term it a species of itch ? 
However obnéxious such reasonin 
may be, to the inamorato or my lady's 
maid, it assuredly possesses the essen- 
tials of a perfect syllogism, viz. love 
is an irritation, the itch is an irritation ; 
ergo, love is the itch. 
nvoluntarly would I offend the 
ears of delicacy; and, if an honest 
impetuosity in the pursuit of trath 
has hurried me into an expression not 
tolerated by the strictest propriety, I 
bend myself in atonement to the 
earth. But, when a poor wight hag 
searched, and researched, and ree 
researched, the pedantic Brown, the 
rambling Harvey, and the mono. 
tonous Johnson, for a becoming mode 
of speech in vain, how, in the name 
of mercy, can he act? Shall he sur- © 
render his idea, perhaps a favourite, 
perhaps an only one, to overweening 
fastidiousnes ? Cruel alternative! 

But, whatever difficulties obstruct 
the definition of the passion, few are 
ignorant of its effects. The biogra- 
pher, the critic, the - mathematician, 
the geographer, the historian, and the 
naturalist, deviate imperceptibly from 
the point to relate~the wonderful 
effects of love. The monarch forgets 
his inequality and kneels ; the minister 
flies the court and sighs; and even 


a fishwoman herself, as she bears 
2 . 
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the ambrosial brandy to her lips, ac- 
knowledges the power of love and 
calls for more ! 

Magia Harcrave was the daugh- 
ter ofa clergyman : her teeth rivalled 
the ivory; her lips vied with: the 
rose; her breath emulated its odo- 
riferousness; her bosom palpitated 
with love; her eye spaitled with 
voluptuousness; she had wit and 
good nature ; confidence and modesty; 
judgment and generosity ; the grace’s 
danced in her train; the loves smiled 
at her reproach. In honest truth, 
Maria as infinitely excelled the 
Sophias, Clarissas, Emilys, Stelias, 
Narcissas, and Sacharissas, as Eclipse 
did Rozinante. 

But, alas! nothing is faultless. Per- 
fection is but a word. In Maria’s 
face stood a Nosz, modelled by envy; 
in magnitude surpassing the invention 
of Slawkenbergius ; in colour! Did 
but the tithe of it adorn the counte- 
nance of death, half bis terrors would 
disappear, and we might press him 
to our breasis in mistake. 

Our heroine was none of those self- 
partial maidens who conceived them- 
selves little short of excellence whilst 
the world distinguishes nothing but 
imperfection ; no; sle had accom- 
plishments sufficient to have been 

roud, and beauties enough to have 
cen vain; nevertheless, she was 
sensible, she had a red nose, and was 
humble. Would to Heaven half the 
ladies in the universe had red noses? 

Possessed of such desirable qualifi- 
cations, Maria dancéd away her 
eighteenth birthnighi without a lover. 
She obtained indeed a transitory ad- 
mirer, but the moment’ her sister 
Charlotte appeared, the mo/les oculi 
were . fixed upon her, leaving poor 
Maria to cogitate upon her nose in 
solitude. It was vexatious, and had 
she conceived that tears would have 
quenched its rubiform glow, or di- 
minished its longitude, she would 
have wept: but she expected not 
miracles in her favour ; and as, amidst 
all the panaceas she had heard of, 
she had met with every thing buta 
cure for copper noses, she wisely de- 
termined to be content where discon- 
tent would have availed her nothing. 

Though Maria was the first born, 
Charlotte stood not upon ceremony, 
and married, ‘‘ Now,” said Maria, 
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**if my nose be not an insurmount. 
able obstruction, the conjugal road is 
without impediment.” As she fi. 
nished the sentence, Mr. Conway 
was introduced: he was—in short, 
he was six feet high. 

When Maria perceived the skirt of 
a coat, she involuntarily applied a 
kerchief to her face. It required ag 


much magnanimity to expose a red . 


nose, unabashed by observation, as to 
conceal a handsome one beneath 4 
mask. Conway was struck with the 


exact symmetry of her form and the’ 


gracefulness of her motions. A man 
is ever in a hurry to be in love, and 
ever in haste to be out again. A few 
moments conversation ‘satisfied Con. 
way that Maria’s sentiments were just, 
her judgment powerful, and her ima- 
gination delicate : that she applauded 
not before she understood, nor sim- 
pered forth thanks for those indis- 
criminate compliments which appear 
to convey politeness, but which ori- 
yinate in contumely and disdain,— 

‘hus, in a little hour, to the eyes of 
Conway, Maria breathed a pheonix, 
He had not seen her nose. 

Man is a weathercock ; the child 
of caprice, the offspring of incon- 
sistency. At the moment Conway 
was on the eve of confessing that the 
charms of Maria's conversation, the 
sublimity ot her conceptions, and the 
unaffected ingenuity of her manners, 
had won his unalterable affection; 
at that very moment his opinion 
changed, and he no longer thought 
her conversation charnsing, her con- 
ceptions sublime, or her manners un- 
affectedly ingenuous. He _ had seen 
her nose. 

He bit his lips, made his bow, and 
departed. Maria perceived the sud 
den revolution in the apostate’s sen- 
timents, and accounted for it with 
correctness. She wished she had not 
withdrawn the kerchief from her 
face ; it was anunfortunate removal; 
her nose, she was convinced, would 
be her ruin. She wept; for, al- 
though she was too cautious to be in 
love with him to distraction, she felt 
a something, a palpitation, a -—o. 
of the blood around the heart, whi 
whispered ber that the gentleman's 
departure, thus indisposed, was vex- 
atious. “* Why,” exclaimed she,“ why 
did my mother long for mulberries ?” 
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It was an unfilial apostrophe, and 
had her parent desired the tail of a 
Hippopotamus, she could not have 
uttered more. ; 

It may, with the most serious wis- 
dom be remarked, that nothing could 
be weaker than Maria’s sorrow, since 
her lamentation was useless, and since 
she might have consoled herself with 
the knowledge, that though she was 
deformed, she was not vicious— 
Scourge me such unreasonable rea- 
soners, and dip the red in brine. 
That Jamentation profits us nothing, 
isan additional cause of lamentation ; 
that deformity is ndt vice, is indeed 
an undeniable truth ; nox is a sciatica 
the hooping cough, nor the leprosy 
a fever. And what then? Do we 
not bewail a sciatica asa leprosy ? 

How deplorable a business it is, 
that from the polemical fastidiousness 
of the world, one is not permitted to 
proceed straight forward in a straight 
forward narration. Should you sim- 
ply affirm that to creep through the 
snow barefooted, is a ridiculous me- 
thod to cure chilblains, the position is 
denied you: how can it be a ridi- 
culous method, cries an intrusive 
hypercritic, if it be no method ? This 
is to travel the sidelong journey of a 
crab; we do not go lischwetts in- 
deed, but do we proceed ? 

Conway’s disposition was not an 
irascible one, since he never anathe- 
matized the cook when the beef was 
over-roasted, though the fault. was 
without remedy, nor cursed the 
housemaid to the depth of hell, when 
she cut him the upper side of the loaf, 


though no one could be fonder of 


kissing crust than he; but in spite 
of his placidity, on quitting Maria, 
he vehemently exclaimed, ‘* Didever 
mortal see such a nose? Did ever 
mortal own such an one? She bas 
humour and ease; her ways are ways 
of plesantness; she enjoys that 
Gaiete de Caeur which I admire, and 
that—intolevably red nose which I 
Cannot admire for my life. Among 
the variety that exists; why in the 
name of wonder did she choose that ?” 
As this was reasoning like a maniac, 
itwere not uncharitable to suppose 
1m in love. 

That there is but one good reason 
lor being in love, namely, the im- 
possibility to avoid it is an idea so 


The Red Nose: 10% 


truly good in itself that, had it not 
peas from my own pericranium, f 
should have atfributed it to the most 
venerable antiquity, and classed it for 
wisdom, with the nosce teipsum of 
Thales, the nihil nimis of Cleobulus, 
the nosce tempus of Pittacus, and the 
nil ad:nirari of Horace. 

Fortunately for Cupid, business re- 
called Conway to Mr. Hargrave’s, and 
fortunately tor Mavia, his visit ended 
in an invitation at pleasure. The 
wise profit by every acqmisition ; 
** among'the evils of life,” says the 
gloomy Johnson, ‘* we have to num- 
ber the mutability of friendship.” 
Conway, sensible that mvitations were 
given and forgotten with lvttle soli- 
citude, visited Mr. Hargrave without 
delay. But, alas! what an alteration 
in his manner? he spoke without 
trepidation, and listened without cu- 
riosity ; Jonnged unceremoniously 
upon the sofa, and butiered his toast 
with fashionable freedom. The day 
is lost said Maria. 

It was the very idea which struck 
upon the mind of Conway. . “If I 
am in love,” said he, “ it is not with 
Maria. On wy first visit. her opi- 
nions were judicious, and in unison 
with my own; but now they are 
diametrically opposed to mine, and, 
what is passing strange, she is perpe- 
tually wrong; I, invariably right: I 
wil) think of her no more.” So say- 
ing, he thought of her every step that 
separated him from the house; 
thought of her as he entered his own 
door; thought of her as he undressed 
himself; dreamed of her, and awoke 
in the morning, exclaiming, “ I will. 
think of her no more.” 

He. was. then engaged at Lloyds, 
«« The man who neglects his business 
in parsuit .of pleasure,” said he, 
“* grasps at the end before he has ob-: 
tained the means, and is an idiot.”. 
With this golden aphorism at his lips, 
he turned his back upon the city, and 
hastened to Maria! ! 

As he journied on, he suddenly 
rested his chin upon.the palm of his 
hand; and, neglectful of the mockery 
of butcher's boys, * What am 
doing?” said he, aloud; “ if I marry 
her, what will the world say? What 
will the city. say? What will Miss 
Pin, Miss Caustic, and Miss Wagtail, 
say >” * An exquisite sermon! Pray: 
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who is this Mrs. Conway?” ‘“‘ How 
admirable his picture of detraction ! 
the iliegitimate daughter of my Lady 
Catamaran’s butler.” ‘‘ The repri- 
mand of envy, how severe! she has 
a tolerable eye, but what a nose!"— 
** How divine the summing te did 
= like the new organ?” ‘* Ha, ha, 
a, excellent, excellent, indeed, you 
are so witty; Mrs. —— organ 
I presume you mean; to tell you the 
truth, I lost the good doctor's thirty- 
second subdivision by the intervention 
of that very thing: I consoled myself 
by writing an epigram, however: you 
know my talent, but here it is:— 
“© Maria, anxions to conceal 

Which way the brandy flows, 

Contrives her ¢ongue shall nought reveal, 

But quite forgets her nose.” 

Thus pleasurable were the excur- 
sions of Conway’s imagination; and 
if the scene had not been broken by 
his arrival at Mr. Hargrave’s, he would 
inevitably have meditated himself into 
perpetual bachelorship, As acquaint- 
ance had now ascended to friendship, 
he sat down, without teazing his host 
by impolite ceremony; and, indeed, 
no one could accuse him of too great 
attention to forms and regulations, 
for, absorbed in thought, he placed 
the kettle upon the table, and the tea 
pot on the fire; poured the milk upon 

is roll, spread the butter upon the 
cloth, and mixed the sugar with the 
salt. Maria’s heart danced with glad- 
ness: ‘‘ I do really believe,” said she, 
“‘the rogue has forgotten my red— 
odious word, remain for ever unut- 
terable,” 

She was mistaken; the next day 
Conway circumambulated the metro- 
polis for a recipe to remove stains.— 
** Are they in your cravats?” No. 
“In your boot-tops?” No. ‘* In 
your reputation?” No. ‘In the 
name of Satan, where then ?” “ Satan 
be praised, in Maria’s nose.” It 


Idiots lfke, gazing at the delicious 
dranght untasted! and why—truly a 
red nose floats upon the surface,— 
Blockhead that thou art! what if it 
were huge as Elecla? Then, by 
Heavens!" said be, answering him- 
self, ‘* never, should. it dilacerate my 
sheets.” a 

From what useless strnggles would 
it exempt us could we withdraw the 
custain of fate, and ascertain, at once, 
the journey we are to travel. In cone 
tempt of himself, Conway loved; not 
but the fall of stocks, the rise of 
winds, the mortality of a favourite 
lap-dog, or the tedious vitality of a 
rich aunt, gave a temporary check to 
his love, by producing a fit of the 
spleen: he then saw nothing through 
the mist of partialiaty, and Maria's 
nose glowed with renovated redness, 

By continually dwelling upon a 
subject we forget it: it becomes. fa 
miliar; familiarity produces inatten- 
tion, and inattention sinks into indif- 
ference. So it happened to Conway; 
he had a half consciousness that Maria 
had some defect, but of what deno- 
mination he endeavoured in vain to 
remember, and as he sought what he 
had Jittle inclination to find, it is not 
to be admired at that his inquiry was 
ineffectual. His visits at Mr. Har- 
yrave’s now began and ended with the 

ay. He wondered why he did not 
marry, and, profoundly ignorant of 
his battles against himself, generously 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Love should be uncon- 
strained ; that is not given which is 
not given willingly.” 
hen a man once wonders that he 
is unmarried, he soon ceases to bea 
Ye The irrevocable knot was 
tied. 

As the fond couple quitted the 
church, a young idler exclaimed,— 
** Goodness, gracious! only see what 
a huge red nose.” ~ “Red nose!” 
echoed Conway. ‘‘ Red nose!” said 


would have convulsed the sides of he, repeating the words a secon 


Crassus, who laughed but once in his 
life ; or those of Heraclitus, who lived 
without laughing. 

*¢ That man is not born for happi- 
ness,” said Conway, condemning his 
own irresolution; ‘ nothing more 
pointedly displays than this—that he 
suffers every trifle to obstruct it. Gra- 
¢ious powers! when the cup is replete 
with blessings, how do we stand ?— 


time. ‘* What can the blockhead 
mean ?”— Menus. 


_ On Newspapers. 
Sir, 
A § your columns are well knows 
‘to be the means of communi- 


cating to the world many valuable 


hints, I shall beg the favour of yout 
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inserting some observations I am 
about to make relative to newspapers, 
Among the numereus papers which 
issue from the metropolitan press, it 
is rather remarkable that there should 
be no one. published twice a week, 
The diurnal or triduan prints are too 
expensive for every individual, and 
in consequence the weekly ones have 
been established; but these, of ne- 
cessity, give a very abstracted account 
of the various occurrences of the pre- 
ceding seven days, and are often ob- 
jected to, on the ground that the sub- 
scriber is so long kept in ignorance of 
the passing events. From these cir- 
cumstances I am inclined to think, 
that any person having it in contem- 
plation to establish a newspaper, or 
any proprietor of an existing weekly 
print, inclined to extend his plan, 
would find it advantageous to intro- 
duce such a paper as that alluded to, 
(and at the price of sixpence) which 
would scarcely fail of meeting a 
friendly reception from a public ever 
ready to support new and useful ar- 
rangements, 
Your’s, &c. 
InpDEx. 





On the different Merits of AuTHORs. 


HE word genius is a term much 

used in the world, and yet it is 
one of the most equivocal. Each per- 
son attaches a particular idea to it, 
and still the definition of it is attended 
with difficulty. We often entertain 
a contradictory opinion in regard to 
words, though we agree, without 
knowing it, in regard to the thing.— 
The precaution of a just definition of 
terms were only necessary for a com- 
plete adjustment of all differences ; 
but it is a precaution which would, in 
trath, appear pedantic in ordinary 
conversation, in which vivacity gains 
the ascendancy over exactitude, and 
precision is almost always disconcert- 
ed by sallies of -wit. This contradic- 
tion is very evident in regard to works 
of poetry and eloquence. None have 
as yet appeared which have met with 
universal approbation. The same 
work is admired and censured; by 
some it is considered as possessing 
fair claims to immortality; by others 
itis denounced as vile and contemp- 
tble. When we see such opposite 


decisions on the same thing, we are 
tempted to believe that the arts are 
subject to arbitrary beauties. Let us 
not, however, judge so-falsely, 

In every work of genius there are 
real perfections and real faults. Ex. 
amine the works of our greatest gee 
nuises, of Milton, Dryden, and Shak- 
speare, and the truth of that position 
will not be disputed. I believe some 
rules might be established, by which 


the merits of a work could be weigh-. 


ed with exactness, and that precise 
esteera conferred on them of which 
they are deserving ; but, I do not en- 
ter into the physical causes from 
which our thoughts proceed, I mean 
to examine, mdependent of those 
causes, the different faculties of our 
soul, to arrange them in a proper or- 
der, and to attach to each its re- 
spective value. The faculties, which 
fall principally under my considera- 
tion, are memory, imagination, judg 
ment; to which I may add md ss 
which is not distinguished from judg- 
ment, but is rather the perfection and 
the scope of it. We are sufficiently 
of accord in regard to the’ merit of 
those different talents, Every one 
places him, who writes and acts from 
memory, below him who is guided 
by imagination: the one makes use 
of the creations of another, the other 
creates for himself. The man of 
mere imagination is also below him 
who judges and reasons; and finally, 
he who has merely just ideas, is be« 
low him who, with this justness, is 
also acquainted with the.dependance 
and the connection of his ideas, and 
who in an exact arrangement knows 
how to strengthen the one by the 
other. 

Authors should be ranged under 
these different classes. It is thence 
that we'can extract the principles by 
which we shall attain to a Knowledge 
of the particular bent of their genius, 
and in what particular sense we ought 
to commend or censure each passage 
of their works. Let not self-love be 
alarmed at this estimation of worth ; 
if it lose sometimes, in being obliged 
te commend certain authors contrary 
to its inclination, it will, on the other, 
be aconsiderable gainer in lowering 
the value of many things which a 
false reputation has exalted. 

In the first place, there aro authors 
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of pure memory, who have no other 
talent than of appropriating to them- 
selves the works of others. I do not 
pretend to speak of those shameless 
compilers, who amass, without choice 
or art, the cases and thoughts which 
they have read, imagining that they 
have seme share iv tne things which 
they give theraselves the trouble to 
repeat. Withsuch authors I disclaim 
all interference ; it were ridiculous to 
bestow om them any rank in the re- 
public of ietters, for they possess 
none, I am speaking of a species of 
auvibors whom it is easier to mistake, 
and who succeed sometimes in. esta- 
blishing a repuiation. These are 
your pretended poets, essayists, and 
novel writers, who, without dream- 
ing of copying any one, do nothing 
else but copy. Incapable of produ- 
cing any thing origmal, it is by me- 
mory alone that they form their de- 
signs, their thoughts, and even their 
style. Their heads being replete 
with the best authors they dare not, 
or, to speak more justly, they cannot 
form their thoughts otherwise than 
according to their favourite author ; 
they apply his figures and expressions 
to present circumstances ; and, though 
they be mere simple translators or 
copyists, they consider themselves as 
originals, in having merely changed 
the title or the names. In vain they 
pretend, that the beauties of which 
they make use are their own, because 
they belong to all, It is the great 
conformity which detects them.— 
There is always something original 
which distinguishes our own thoughts 
from those which are the effect of 
imitation. The expression even be- 
trays them at every instant. In prose 
we haye phrases.and entire passages 
amassed from the best writings, and 
connected with much trouble and 
very little art. In poetry we have 
but well known couplets, and forced 
and-unnatural rhymes ; we never find 
an epithet of which we cannot pro- 
duce an example; never one of those 
bold flights, which bespeak the exist- 
ence of genius, and which — only 
dare undertake, and the boldness of 
which is concealed by its success. 

We here observe all the seductive 
arts of self-love. Is there any other 
merit than that of memory, in draw- 
ing Aurora opening the gates of the 
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orient with her rosy “fifigters, or’ the 
hours yoked to the ad of the sin; 
himself environed with rays, running 
his vast and dangerous career in hig 
golden car, and sinking at last to re. 
pose on the bosom. of Thetis; or re. 
presenting Neptune rousing the tem. 
pests with one stroke of his trident; 
or assuaging the fury of the waves b 

a single word, conducting his amphi- 
bious horses on the humid plains, 
preceded by a host of tritons, and re. 
ceiving on all sides the tribute of the 
rivers ; or, in painting the laughing 
Flora, caressed by the young zephyrs, 
or her treasures dispersed by the ty- 
rants of the air; finally, in descend- 
ing to the banks of the formidable 
Styx to the gods themselves, where 
the inflexible Parca determine the 
length of the days of man, and where 
the severe judges distribute equitably 
to the shades the torments of Tarta- 
rus or the delights of Elysium. All 
these ideas are at the command of 
every one, and yet such is the pro- 
pensity of man, to attach a greater 
consequence to himself than - de- 
serves, at the expense of another, that 
even some of the greatest geniuses of 
the present day do not hesitate to 
make use of those ideas, and thereb 

become intoxicated with a_puerile 
pride, which would not be pardon- 
able even in those from whose supe- 
rior heats they originated. But there 
is, in every art, the same well beaten 
track, although it may be not quite 
so apparent. How many hackneyed 
modes are there not in oratory to 
conciliate the good opinion of the au- 
dience, to alarm, to affect, to awaken 
the expiring attention, finally to col- 
lect its forces to bring conviction on 
the most stubborn minds. Is there 
any species of poetry, the materials 
for which are not all ready prepared 
forus? The epict poet looks to Ho- 
mer, the pastoral poet to Theocritus 
and Virgil, the satirical poet to Juve- 
nal and Horace, and thus through 
every department of the art, a guide 
presents itself, and which is univer- 
sally adoped. 

It is, however, to the authors of 
imagination that the arts are.indebted. 
Memory can only form a register, 
and to that only her sphere is re- 
stricted. 

The imagination, for I here ex- 
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amine it,igdividually, is subject, it is 
true, to te most extravagant fanta- 
sies, but it also produces the most 
happy ideas. It is in vain for an au- 
thor to expect success, if he be not 
possessed of a lively and correct ima- 
gination; no art can give him that 
talent: for art presupposes its exist- 
ence, and where it is wanting it is in 
vain to study all the stated sales and 
even if,inan elaborate work, they have 
been most scrupulously observed, 
nothing more will have been proved 
than the inutility of rules without 
genius. It is true, that a solid judg- 
ment anda fertile genius seldom coa- 
lesce, and it is for this reason that the 
perfection of the arts can only be the 
result of time. “The first inventors 
knew, apparently, better to imagine 
than to choose ; they executed boldly 
every thing which presented itself to 
them. Experience did not assist 
them to foresee the effect of their ca- 
prices. Dazzled themselves with 
the novelty of their ideas, they daz- 
zled also those around them, for no- 
thing is more contagious than the 
sallies of imagination ; but in the fu- 
ture, the ridiculous parts were reject- 
ed accordingly as they were recog- 
nised. The agreeable only were pre- 
served, to serve as a foundation for 
other beauties, which, being amassed 
in the lapse of time, formed at Jast a 
regular edifice in every species of art. 
It is not to be supposed that the first 
poem had the consistence and the 


‘proportions of the poem of Homer, 


faulty even as it is in some respects ; 
and wé cannot but suppose, that The- 
ocritus, although in a more simple 
“are of poetry, was not assisted by 
the beauties and the faults of his pre- 
decessors. The imagination of the 
first authors could not rise to such 
perfection. 

As the office of memory is to re- 
fessent. faithfully, to us all that we 

ave seen or heard, or that has been 
seen or heard by others, so it is the 
Office of imagination to paint to us 
New objects by an arbitrary arrange- 
ment of every thing which has already 
struck our senses. In proportion to 
the number of objects which we have 
seen, the greater will be our facility 
of imagination. He who is only ac- 
guainted with two species of animals, 
could not figure to himself monsters 

Universat Mac. Voi. XIN. 
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as various as he who is acquainted 
with every species. The imagination 
of infants acts not with the same force 
as that of men, and their dreams are 
apparently more uniform and accom+ 
panied by a smaller number ef ob- 


jects, 


In_ regard to works of labour, the 
imagination of the first inventors was 
nearly as confined: many essays were 
necessary before they could succeed, 
and a considerable time elapsed bee 
fore any great ‘designs were formed, 
or any great — presented to 
the mind. To illustrate this, we 
have only to attend to the birth and 
progress of tragedy and comedy, als. 
though the taste for those spectacles 
rendered their progress towards pere 
fection very rapid. Notwithstanding 
the aid which was — by, the 
poems of Homer, which presented 
noble ideas for the drama, the first 
essays in that art were rude and with- 
out skill. By degrees the absurdities 
were expunged; rationalities were 
introduced ; and these different ad- 
vantages and perfections were the 
labour and glory of several authors, 
Thus it is true, that invention and 
perfection are almost always incom- 
patible. 

Greece had the honour of these ine 
ventions, and Rome enjoyed them in 
the future with the shame of not hav- 
ing added any thing towards their 
perfection. Seneca never soared 
above his models, and Terence even 
took all his subjects from Menander ; 
and although that circumstance does 
not abstract any thing from the plea- 
sure.excited by his pieces, it is never- 
theless a subtraction of the personal 
merit of the author. In regard to 
dramatic writers, — and France 
have great reason to be proud. The 
merits of the former are too well 
known to require any comment, but 
a short analysis of the merits of the 
latter will be found illustrative of the 
present subject. The heroes of Cor- 
neifle affect us less by their dangers, 
than they astonish us by their gfeat- 
ness of soul. He discovered the se« 
cret of interesting us by admiration, 
a sentiment which reflects upon our- 
selves, at the sight of the noble ac- 
tions of which our nature is capable. 
Racine, owing perhaps to a particular 
" or perhaps urged by the neces- 
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sity of forming for himself a new 
path, to acquire a renown equal to 
that of his great rival, and whom he 
despaired to surpass in the. manner 
peculiar to him, has almost always 
made love the subject of his pieces ; 
and whilst Corneille flatters our pride, 
in shewing us the height to which 
human nature can extend, Racine 
consoles us for our weaknesses in 
shewing us that the greatest of men 
are subject to them. Moliere, not 
content with painting nature in gene- 
ral like Terence, attached himself to 
follies, or to particular vices, which 
he has exposed in the most glowing 
colours. In one word, he made in- 
trigue subordinate to characters, a 
species of comedy unknown to the 
ancients, at least in that perfection to 
which Moliere brought it. ‘Thegreat 
merit of these authors is invention. 
If Corneille had only written his Cid, 
and Moliere his Amphitrion, their 
claim to the character of inventors 
would have been undoubted. 


[To be continued. } 





The Literary Lire and Travers of 
Baron Horsers. Wriiten by 
Himself. Evitracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsich, in 1743. 
By W. Hamirton Rew. 

[ Continued from p. 19.) 


| HAD hitherto not only the plea- 
sure of seeing every thing re- 
markable in Paris, but I extended my 
visits to the chateaus and palaces in 
the neighbourhood. The royal pa- 
lace of Versailles appeared to’ me. as 
exceeding every idea I had formed of 
it. But as, at length, J found that 
my retired mode of living became 
irksome, | made myself known to a 
Swedish clergyman, who lived in the 
same part of the town as IJ did, and 
not far from my Jodging. From him 
I learned that there were three Danes 
in Paris, viz. a physician, a priest, and 
a tailor: but the two first of these I 
also learned were of such different ha- 
bits and modes of thinking, that the 
third could never reconcile them to- 

ether, notwithstanding all his efforts. 
n a very short time I visited them 
all, and.found them as different from 
each other as possible. The physician 


entertained such a degree of reverence 
for the rites of the Romish church, 
that he would, at any time, risk ap 
illness rather than eat flesh on a fast 
day. The priest, on the other hand, 
who had adopted the catholic religion, 
merely on account of the privileges 
attached to it, and was most obser. 
vant of the means and manners best 
calculated. to promote the conveni. 
ences of the present life. The physi- 
cian was firm and determined in his 
purposes, whatever might be urged 
against them. The priest was as va- 
riable as the wind. He knew of no 
medium, but carried every thing to 
extremes: sometimes he would be as 
near and as sparing as Diogenes; at 
another time, as extravagant and as 
luxurious as Apicius. In his appears 
ance he would be sometimes extreme- 
ly neat and clean; at another time, 
equally as slovenly and dirty. Some- 
times he would declare there was no 
salvation out of the catholic church; 
and, perhaps in the next breath, he 
would affirm that the Lutheran was 
the only true religion. At other 
times he would boast of his revenues; 
then again he would be ready to 
swear that he had not seen a shilling 
for a month. In fact, the physician 
was an economist, the priest a spend- 
thrift ; one spoke teo much, and the 
other too little. The physician al- 
ways spoke the truth ; but the priest 
never uttered two words, one of 
which was not a falshood. The phy- 
sician loved Jearning and learned men; 
the priest despised both, notwithstand- 
ing be was a librarian, where the num- 
ber of books was equal to the libras 
ries of Vienna or Florence: but then 
this ‘librarian was neither a Lambec 
nor a Magliabecchi, and seemed to 
pride himself in the idea, that severe 
and hard study would never make him 
hypochondriachal. I once happened 
to ask him for the antiquities of Jose- 
phus, when he acknowledged the 
name was unknown to him, and 
thought that I must certainly have 
confounded the name of Josephus 
with that of Philo! At another time, 
when I wished to know the number 
of the books in the library, he re- 
turned me an unlearned, but rather.a 
witty answer, Pauperis est, numerare 
regem. 
. e was a native of the island of 
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Fuhnen; and after having been some- 
time at the school of Odenzee, was 
accepted at Copenhagen among the 
academic burghers. After remainin 
among them some years, he travelled, 
but for what reasca I know not, ta 
France, where he changed his reli- 
ion, and had the address to insinuate 
Rimself so much into the good graces 
of the Abbé de Bignon, that he en- 
trusted him with the care of his li- 
brary. I have often been amused 
with his rhodomontade, which gene- 
rally had his own praise for its object. 
He scarcely ever spoke of Denmark, 
or about Danes, without boasting that, 
if he only had the liberty of preaching 
and disputing in public, he woul 
undertertake to convert the whole 
kingdom. One time, io particular, 
I could not but feel extremely dis- 
pleased with him; when he was so 
shameless as to assert, apparently in 
earnest, that the Lutherans scarcely 
deserved the name of christians, as, 
the sacrament of baptism excepted, 
they had not the appearance of chris- 
tianity among them. We had a long 
dispute, and a doctor of the Sorbonne 
joined him against me ; but I believe, 
in, common with most disputes, it 
terminated without the conviction of 
any of the parties concerned. Bor- 
man, for that was the name of the 
librarian, after the doctor before- 
mentioned had taken up his cause, 
was contented to become a hearer, 
and owned, when the other was gone, 
that the faith of Luther certainly was 
pened on God’s word. However, 
e was not long before he exhibited a 
fresh proof of his levity of mind, in 
attempting to, pass off some more of 
his papistical notions. As for his patron, 
the Abbé Bignon, he deservedly held 
one of the principal stations under 
one of the most celebrated prelates of 
the age. He was equally as well 
versed in affairs of state as in those 
of literature. He maintained, at his 
own cost, a librarian, four secreta- 
nes, four musicians, and one female 
singer. I have heard him speak 
twice at the academy. By the grace- 
1 manner in. which he introduces 
and supports his arguments, one 
might imagine that the Muses were 
really present, and speaking French. 
henever he preaches at St. Ger- 
main’s, the church wil] scarcely con- 


tain the auditors, and it is difficult to 
enter in or out, without tearing ones 
cloaths. Borman, I afterwards learn- 
ed, lost his situation, and was much 
reduced in his circumstances. 

I will now return to my other coun, 
tryman, Winslow, the physician, or 
rather the anatomist. e was also 


born at Fuhnen ; but though he like-. 


wise has renounced the religion, he 
has by no means divested himself of 
the love of his country ; for he never 
appears better pleased than when he 
can do his countrymen any service. 
He gave me the most friendly re- 
ception, and accompanied me in a 
tour all about Paris, so that by his 
means the very utmost degree of my 
curiosity was satisfied. He was an 
enemy to pride of every description ; 
he was honourable, sincere, candid, 
and obliging; still his conversation, 
with strangers, was in some méasure 
tiresome, on account of his singular 
propensity for disputation. He was 
always the first to commence a theo- 
logical discussion ; and would, if pos- 
sible, introduce his friends to other 
persons as much prone to disputation 
as himself. At that time I was not 
acquainted with the logic of the ex- 
cellent Nicholas Greise, he being in- 
vited to a dispute with a certain abbé, 
answered, that such a discussion 
could be of no use; because persons 
who at the bottom were of one opi- 
nion could certainly gain nothing, 
However, as the abbé would persist 
in. knowing in what it was that the 
Danish protestants and the catholics 
agreed, Griese replied, the Danes 
believe that the zeal of the Pope for 
the honour of the Holy See is in- 
fluenced more by the receipts of his 
treasury than any other considera- 
tion: and the Romish consistory, 
added he, is, I believe, of the same 
opinion. The abbé was silent, and 
asmile covered the face of the by- 
standers. 

In other respects Mr. Winslow is 
highly esteemed by the French, not 
only on account of the integrity of 
his conduct, but also for his great 
skill in his profession, particularly in 
anatomy. It is not possible that he 


could leave his country, and renounce 

his religion with any view to enrich 

himself, or obtain promotion, in 

— because he might have en- 
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joyed greater privileges at home, 
where there are fewer of his pro- 
fession, and consequently more prac- 
tice. And besides he has married at 
Paris, a young woman who had nei- 
ther shes nor birth to recommend 
her. Notwithstanding his great learn- 
ing, I have observed a remarkable 
portion of simplicity about him. His 
tind is easily affected by trifling and 
Shewy things; and this has exposed 
him to the arts of the designing. He 
has owned to me that his way of 
thinking has been very frequently 
shaken by the disputations which he 
js in the habit of attending every 
Sunday, and on festivals in the chapel 
of St. Sulpicius, where one of the 
royal chaplains enjoys a salary for 
deferding the catholic religion against 
all objections which the auditors are 
at liberty to make. I have often at- 
tended these disputes, and must con- 
fess? that persons not firmiy. esta- 
blished in their belief, might be easliy 
entangled aud Jed into error. For as 
this chaplain, in consequence of his 
continual practice in disputation, has 
an amazing facility about him, he 
seldom finds any difficulty in over- 
wering his antagonists. In fact, 
5 seems to know so well how to 
turn ai] objections against his doc- 
trines, against the bringers of them, 
and has the art of setting them in 
such a ludicrous point of view, that 
the auditors generally laugh loud 
enough to be heard all over the 
church, as well as in the chapel 
where they are ; so that, for the mo- 
ment, one might rather suppose one- 
self in a playhouse than as present at 
a sacred exercise. And besides those 
who have the courage to state their 
objections thus in public, are gene- 
rally the calesaiel, whom he can 
easily confound ; or, they are catho- 
ics, who seldom fail in yielding him 
the palm. 

Among some few others, when 
there has been no ecclesiastics to ob- 
ject to any thing said from the chair, 

have observeda coller, who, though 
the chaplain was so well versed in 
the art of desputation, had the address 
very frequently to divert him from 
the strength of his argument, and 
compe! him to adopt very absurd con- 
¢lusions. The cobler would refer to 
the Holy Scriptures, to the fathers, 


. 
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and to church history, with such g 
wonderful readiness that I never did 
believe he was a cobler, till I wag 
taken to the place where I saw him 
at work. In Denmark, no doubt, 
one may find coblers enough that in 
point of workmanship would yield to 
none, but I doubt whether the coun- 
try would produce even a shoemaker 
equal to my friend at Paris, 

Much about the time, another 
Danish student arrived at Paris, and 
he also supposing himself very wel] 
gr mnagtins engage in the disputations 

have just mentioned, was only 
anxious about the means of bringing 
ir about. As the French language 
only was used on these occasions, and 
the student was not sufficiently master 
of it, I was made use of as a heraid to 
carry this Challenge to the chaplain, 
and to propose that, in the room of 
French, the Latin language should be 
used This was accepted ; and a day 
being appointed, the priest and the 
student engaging, the first day's de- 
bate in the chapel was decidedly in 
favour of the Dane. Ashamed of 
this defeat, the chaplain proposed 
another place for the next day's debate, 
but here the change of place changed 
the fortune of victor ; for the chap- 
lain perceiving that he had to do with 
a person rather superior to the com- 
mnon.run of disputants, now took care 
to argue more methodically than at 
other times, and likewise to speak 
better Latin. The student's failare 
seemed to be entirely owing to his 
deficiency in church history, with 
which he was not so well acquainted 
as with polemics ; so that whenever 
the priest found himself hard pressed, 
he would immediately fly to eccle- 
siastical history ; this was a labyrinth 
in which he was pretty sure to be- 
wilder his antagonist. “ But though 
the young Dane was soon qualified 
to meet him on this ground, in the 
end, he was foiled in a question to der 
termine ‘* to whom Tedanged the 
right of interpreting scrijsure,” his 
antagonist claiming it for the catholic 
church, and objecting to the protes- 
tants, the cpultiplicity of opinions 
maintained among them. 

But to return to my own history; 
I perceived that my stipend of ag 
hundred rix dollars was by no meang 
adequate to my necessities; ‘Conger 
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quently I was for some months much 
rplexed to find out means of ex- 
tricating myself from this new diffi- 
culty. Ina word, I found, at Paris, 
nothing cheap but learning ; téis city 
seemed to be the centre of literature ; 
Isaw myself in a manner entirely 
surrounded by rectors, grammarians, 
jurists, &c. &c. Some.of these who 
would undertake to instruct youth, 
for a very smail consideration, were 
called Repetiteurs. One of this de- 
scription was my imtimate friend. 
From him I learned that.Paris was by 
no means a paradise for the learned, 
but that they must live here in very 
Jow circumstances. He was not un; 
acquainted with medicine nor civil 
law; however, he proved, by his 
own example, that be was an excep- 
tion to the adage, which says, 
Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores. 


For it was doubtful which prevailed, 
his poverty or his learning. At Paris, 
too, it must. be allowed that men do 
not measure learning by the length of 
the beard, nor by the coarse mantle 
of the philosopher. The common 
ople, at least, always suppose there 
is the most learning in the cleanest 
beard, and the head that-has the 
most powder! The want of a neat 
exterior at least, is here a damning 
argument against all pretensions to 
literature. A foreign dentist resided 
some time in the house in which I 
live, but as he was exfremel frugal, 
and made no appearance, he had little 
or no business; however, when he 
found out the temper of the people 
he lived with, it was not long before 
he had a carriage, which enabled him 
to live still more magnificently : so 
hard it is to bring the common people 
in Paris to an acquiescence with the 
poet: 
Sepe est etiam sub pallio, sordida, sa- 
pientia. 
My landlord, also, a tailor by trade, 
went extremely clean and neat, and 
when I enquired the reason, he gave 
me to understand that if he did not 
dress, he would certainly be looked 
upon asa very indifferent workman. 
_It has been a remark made by an- 
cient as well as modern authors, that 
the inhabitants of Paris have a pecu- 
jiarity different from all other peo- 
ple, that is to say, of being pleased 
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with trifles. Hence, by their own 
countrymen living in the pro- 
vinces, they are called Ladauds, viz. 
cocknies; for though one meets 
with every thing there that pride and 
industry can possibly bring together ; 
all the refineme:ts of Juxury and 
vanity, forming a kind of universal 
centre, and though Paris is undoubt- 
edly the most fruitful place in the 
world for change and novelty, the 
least trifle in the world, under the idea 
of a shew or a spectacle, can never 
fail to bring almost the whole popu- 
lation out of doors, and that in the 
greatest precipitation; and™all this 
very frequently to see what one of 
our peasants would not think it worth 
his while to stira single foot after, 
The French government certainly 
take the advantage of this dispositién 
in the people, and even use it as 
engoe to entorce obedience. 

There has been something ridicu- 
Jous even in the French insurrections: 
The serious history of the league, and 
the slingers can scarcely be read 
without a smilie. Even the bread 
that they ,ate, at those times in Paris, 
was formed in a way to. shew the 
—- sentiments of the eater. 

uring the insurrection, in the time 
of Ciement XI, the parties distin- 
guished themselves by the labels on 
their banners, one inscribed, @ /a 
constitution; the other, ala regence. 
Sometimes a dangerous insurrection 
has been suppressed by one of the 
most jgifling circumstances imagin- 
able, even when the very existence of 
the commonwealth appeared to be at 
stake. This foible was well known 
to Cardinal de Retz; for, whenever 
the people seemed to have assembled 
together for purposes of outrage or 
revenge, the cardinal, so far from 
being alarmed, used to say, “ They 
will soon separate and go home to 
their houses when the hour for din- 
ner or promenade arrives.” The 
Parisians have a great aversion against 
suffering any thing to interfere with 
their dinner hours. 

I have before observed that the 
jurist with whom I became acquaint- 
ed upon the footing of a confidential 
friend, had painted the situation of 
the learned, in such colours, as to 
destroy all the hopes I had cherished 
of realizing any thing worth my 
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while, by what I had learned. How- 
ever, he gave me some very whole- 
some advice. My chamber was in 
the Fauxbourg of St. Germain, which 
I at Jength found, from its proximity 
to some of the public buildings and 
the public gardens, was by no means 
the cheapest part of the town. Be- 
sides, here one-was obliged to drink 
river water, which, though it agrees 
with the natives, is often extremely 
inconvenient to strangers. <A fevér 
or a diarrhea is often the consequence, 
which the Parisians used to call «* pay- 
ing handsel money.” Of the latter, 
I was ill a whole month, and the only 
comfort I had during this period was, 
that I was suffering in concert with 
all strangers. 

In the management of domestic 
economy I at length was capable of 
excelling my teacher; and if a Dane 
or Norwegian, coming to Paris, ap- 

lied at first to M. Borman, who was 

etter known than myself, he never 
failed referring them to me, as a per- 
son stil] better acquainted with Paris 
than himself. 

After I had left St. Germain, I took 
an apartment at a very moderate 
rent, near the Sorbonne. This quar- 
ter is quite filled with poor students 
French and Irish; with the latter, 
knowing English, I very easily formed 
an acquaintance. Among these was 
a counsellor of the order of St. 
George; my acquaintance with him 
was not expensive; it was his nobility 
I understood, and not. his "riches, 
which was to distinguish him from 
other people; so that the offer of a 

ipe of tobacco, and a glass of beer to 
ta was no affront; and in a visit 
which I paid one of this description, 
the whole entertainment consisted of 
nothing more than poor cheese, worse 
bread, and bad wine! 


[To be continued.) 


To Meuron. 
(He will understand it.) 


| MUST answer your kind epistle. 
Iam not lost to friendship, but 
my heart is the abode of misery. In 


moments of melancholy _reflec- 
tion, when fancy pictures in colours 
more glowing, more impressive, more 
awful, than common minds can con- 


[Fesrvary 


ceive, the events of times that are 

one by, Oh Melfont it distracts me, 
Fon know my soul. I was not born 
to command the impetuosity of my 
passions—they are my masters—the 
carry me whither they please. { 
have no controul over them, and Iam 
the most wretched of beings. 

Dear festive scenes of untroubled 
youth! Joyous moments—how are 
ye fled! Memory, guide my pen and 
trace the picture of my childhood, 
Paint me careless in the bosom of a 
beloved family—an object of adora- 
tion. Follow me through all the 
felicities of existence, which a mind 
innocent of crime, ignorant of sub- 
tilties, and free from care can know, 
How was I delighted in those hours 
of infantile bliss, to extort, by artless 
endeavours; the fond smiles of a now 
sainted parent? Endearing thought ! 
which binds the heart of man in closer 
unison with God! which points out 
that active principle within—that 
emanation from divinity. Melfont! 
I .hate the man who can recal, with- 
outa sigh, the moments for ever gone 
of innocence, and unmingled bliss, 
He has a ineart formed for villainy. 
No generous sentiment—no virtuous 
principle can take root in it, 4 


London, Feb. 1810. 
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CaTALOGUE RAISONNEE; OF @ CON- 
c1sE and correct, Account of 
the Statues, Bas-Reviers, and 
Busts, in the Gatiery of An- 
Tiaves, Museum of NApoLeon, 
at Paris. 

{ Resumed from p. 22.) . 

43. Bacchus Indianus.—The vie- 
torious god of the east, now displays 
along curled beard, and exuberant 
locks bound with a kind of circlet or 
diadem. This bust is wrought in 
antique red marble, of a darkish hue, 
in a very beautiful taste. It is ob- 
servable, that holes are bored in the 
eyes destined for the reception of 
pupils formed either of enamel or 0 
precious stones. This fine remain 
was dug up at Rome in 1791, in the 
district called Merulana, which is 
situated between Coelius Mons and the 
Esuiline-Hill. It was found buried 
beneath the double causeway of an 
ancient street, 
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44, AZlius Cesar.—The portrait 
exhibited in this piece, has a beard, 
and very nearly resembles the por- 
traits of A®lius Cesar, the adopted 
son of Adrian, who designed him for 
his successor, but an untimely death 
prevented him from attaining to his 
exalted destiny. He is clad with the 
chlamydes which is thrown over the 


tunic. This bust, the authenticity of 


which is unquestionable, is wrought 
in Parian marble. 

45. Lucius Verus the Younger.— 
There is every reason to believe that 


this beautiful work, representative of 


a young man in a state of nudity, 
with flowing locks, and altogether 
admirably executed, presents us with 
the likeness of Lucius Verus in early 
youth, when, having lost his father 
Elius Cesar, he was adopted by 
Antonius the Pious. This fine bust, 
formed of Pentelic marble, was for- 
merly to be seen at Rome, in the 
Villi Albani. 

46. Matidia.—She was the niece 
of Trajan, and the mother-in-law of 
Adrian. The phisiognomy of the 
portrait perfectly accords with that 
which the rare medals of this princess 
exhibit ; with this difference, that the 
present likeness appears to have been 
taken at a more advanced stage of 
life. This excellent bust, entirely 
antique, is wrought in marble of 
Luni, and was brought from the 
wardrobe of the crown. 

47. Plantilla. Inthis portrait of 
a Roman lady we meet with some 
resemblance to the likenesses of Plan- 
tilla, daughter of the celebrated Juris- 
consul Papinian, and the ill-fated wife 
of Caracalla? The head, formed of 
Parian marble, is attached toa bust, 
which is also of the ancient school, 
wrought jn marbke of Luni. This 
Piece of ‘sculpture was in the ward. 
robe. 


48. A Faun with the Panther.— 
This young faun is represented in an 
upright posture, and perfectly naked.; 
the forehead, from which two small 

orns appear to sprout, is crowned 
with branches of the pine; in the left 
hand he brandishes the pedum, or 
pastoral staff, as if about to strike a 
young panther, (a bacchanalian ani- 
mal,) which has just overturned a 
Vase at his feet. 

49. Another Faun.—~This is in 


moisture. 


almost every respect, similar to the 
preceding ; the only essential difference 
that we can discover in the faun un- 
der consideration, is a goat-skin slung 
over the right shoulder in the manner 
of a scarf. These two statues appear 
to -be the performance of the same 
chisel; they are both wrought in 
Parian Peon: [Ty and present but few 
modern restorations. 

50. A Faun reposing.—This young 
faun is in a‘standing posture. It is 
clad with the goat-skin which falls 
carelessly from its shoulders. The 
legs are crossed, and the left hand 
rests upon the thigh; the trunk ofa 
tree supports the faun, who appears 


to be in the act of taking repose after 
playing on the pipe which is held in 


the right hand. The grace which 


‘pct nig the whole figure, the num- 
) 


erless ancient copies which still 


exist, and the form of the goat-skin, 
which would more appropriately be 
wrought in bronze than in marble, 
have Jed persons in general to cone 
jecture that it is an antique imitation 
of the Faun or Satyr of Praxiteles, a 
work in bronze, the reputation of 
which was so great throughout 
Greece, that it was honoured with 
the designation of perileetos, or the 
famous. ‘This statue of Pentelic mar- 
ble was found, in 1701, near Lanu- 
vium, now Civita Lavinia, where 
Marcus Aurelius had a country resi- 
dence. Benedict 1V. caused it to be 
placed in the Museum of the Capitol. 
Although the two arms are of mo- 
dern invention, it is not without rea- 
son that the pipe is introduced, that 
instrument being preserved in all the 
other copies of the piece that are 
extant. 


51. A Bacchant.—She is crowned 


with wine-leave,, and clad in two 
tunics of unequal lengths without 
sleeves, over which a goat-skin is 
negligently thrown. This companion 
of the jolly god displays a cup filled 
with grapes, from which she is about 
to express the intoxicating juice. The 
hand which holds the cup is modern. 


52. Venus emerging from the Bath, 


—At the instant of quitting the bath, 
the goddess of beauty seems in the 
act of perfuming her person, or ex- 
posting that aveil be thrown over 
H 


er for the purpose of absorbing the 
On her left arm she bears 
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that sort of bracelet which the Roman 
ladies called spinther. A vase of 
perfumes overturne serves to support 
the figure. The f»!'owing inscrip- 
tion, engraven upon th _ pedestal, 
BOYTTIAAOS ETIO:ET, wouid seem to 
indicate that the staiue is the work of 
an aneient sculptor, Bupalus, yet it is 
amodern production, 1: was within 
our own time that this s‘aiue was 
found at Salone, upon the road be- 
tween Rome and Palestrina. Pius VI 
bought it of the painter Piccola. and 
had it placed in the Museum «f the 
Vatican. 

53. A Bacchanal.—Bas-relief. Se- 
ven figures of Bacchants and Fauns 
constitute the circumference of this 
cylindrical piece of marble, which, 
from its interior cavi'y, appears to 
have served as an ornament to a 
fount. The relations, which the an- 
cients supposed to exist beiween Buc- 
chus es the Nymphs, may serve to 
account for the choice of the subject. 
These ornaments of founts and wells 
were known by the name of Putcalia, 
and were used to ornament those of 
gardens, temples, and other public 
edific&, The present piece is an 
elegantly designed bas-relief, executed 
by a neat and tasteful hand. 


54. Cupid.—A fragment. The 
fascinating son of Cytherea, is repre- 
sented in this beautiful fragment. 
Exclusively of certain positive indica- 
tions (such as the holes bored in the 
shoulders for the reception of the 
wings, &c.) of this pieew's identity, 
the god of love might here readily 
be recognised by his flowing locks. the 
grace and archness of his pliysiognomy, 
and the peculiar mildness of his regard, 
which evinces something still more 
amiable than what we admire in the 
coumenance of Bacchus or Apolio. 
This fine fragment, in Parian marble, 
was brought from the Museum of 
the Vatican. It was found at Cento- 
celle, on the road &etween Rome and 
Palestrina. It is highly probable that 
this figure, as well as several others 
which bear the b6w and quiver, was 
executed afier the celebrated Cupid 
of Praxiteles, which was to be seen at 
Parium in Propontis. 

55. Cupid.—Naked, with his wings 
expanded, the son of Venus here ap- 
pears in the act of bending his bow; 
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his exertions in the performance of 
this tusk oblige him to incurvate the 
legs, and incline the upper part of 
the body forwards. This pretty fi- 
gure, wrought in Parian marble, the 
Original of which was, possibly, the 
Cupid_executed in bronze by Lysip- 
pus, for the Thespians, (Pausanias, 
ib. ix.) has been multiplied by nu- 
merous antique copies, a circumstance 
which tends to prove its celebrity. 
The right arm and the legs are 
modern. 

56. Hygeia, or |Healih.—The 
daughter of AXsculapius, is here ex- 
hibited, in an upright posture, pre- 
senting a cup of food to the myste- 
rious serpent, the emblem of life and 
health, which twines around her left 
arm. A mantle, which falls over the 
tunic, descends trom the left shoulder 
beneath the bosom, and entirely en- 
velopes the figure. This statue is 
formed of Parian marble; the bands 
are modern. ‘The greater part of the - 
serpent, which clearly denotes the 
identity of the piece, is antique. 

57. Venus Genitrix.—The images 
of Venus, bearing, the surname of 
Genitrix, which we find engraven 
upon the imperial medals, exhibit the 
goddess whom the Romans regardédas 
the mother of their ancestors, precise- 
ly in the attitude of the beautiful sta- 
tue of which we are now treating. 
The dress is likewise the same, con- 
sisting of a transparent tunic, scarcely 
distinguishable from the elegant and 
graceful turns of the members and 
body. The apple, which has been 
recently added, 15 also to be met with 
in the above-mentioned types: it re 

resents the present of Paris. The 
od of the statue is original, although 
it has undergone some repair. The 
ears are pierced ; for, it was the cus- 
tom of the ancients to ornament those 
of Venus with valuable hoops. This 
beautiful statue, modelled in a style 
of execution which recals to our 
minds the works of remote antiquity, 
denominated Eiruscan, is wrought in 
Parian marble, and formerly adorned 
the gardens of Versailles. ; 

58. Ceres.—The goddess of Agri 
culture, ber head ornamented with a 
crown, and bearing in her hand a 
sheaf of those inestimable ears with 
which she bounteously gifts the hu- 
man race, is here represented as ce 
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yered with an ample mantle, adorned 
with fringe, which quite envelopes 
her person. This conveys an ingeni- 
ous allusion to the mysteries celebra- 
ted at Eleusis, in honour of the god- 
dess, which were wrapped in an im- 
penetrable veil of secrecy. The head 
appears to be a portrait of Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus. = 

59. 4 Nymph.—She is in the act 
of approaching a fountain, thence to 
draw water; her right hand raises 
her tunic, in order to prevent its being 
wetted; while her foot, advanced to- 
wards the brink, rests on a ball; and 
in her Jeft hand she bears a vase, 
which, it would seem, she is about to 
fill. Several statues, similar to the 
present, existing in sundry collections, 
prove the celebrity of their common 
prototype. One of them, which was 
preserved at the Villa d’Este, at Ti- 
voli, bore the name of the nymph 
Anchirrhoe on the plinth. Those 
which have. been most carefully re- 
stored appear in the costume of 
nymphs, as does that which is now 
under consideration. The ouly pe- 
culiarity in the latter is the ball al- 
teady noticed. We are inclined to 
think that this appendage is merely 
allusory to the games of the nymphs, 
whom Grecian poets frequently de- 
scribe as gambolling on the banks 
and borders of rivers and fountains, 
This statue of Parian marble has been 
removed hither from the gardens of 
Versailles. It was. formerly restored 
sO as to represent Fortune; but the 
scent alteration is indubitably more 
consonant wth reason. ‘The head, 
notwithstanding its being detached 
trom the body, is original. 


[To be resumed in our next.} 


Query respecting a Hatrrenny of 
Geores I. 


Str, 
HALFPENNY of George the 


first’s has accidentally passed- 
into my possession, respecting which, 
I wish to ask a question of you, or 
your readers. ‘I'he date is 172°. 
On the exergue are the words 
Georgius Rex. On the reverse, the 
figure of Britannia, with a rat running 
up her Jap. An explanation of this 
circumstance is what [ would reques*. 

Universat Mig, Vou. XI, 
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Perhaps its origin and import may be 
a popular fact, and well known to 
many, and to such my ignorance ma 
be an object of derision. , But let it 
not be one of silent contempt: if any 
one can give me a satisfactory expla 
nation, I shall thank him, even though 
he accompany his information with 
every possible hint of his own superi- 
ority of knowledge. 
{ remain, &c. 


Feb. 11, 1810. INDAGATOR. 


OBsERVATIQNS on the GUNPOWDER- 
Prior. 
"N reading the history of past 
events, great care ought to be 
taken in examining what we read, 
and more especially when we find 
that the vanity of the king is flattered 
at the expense of truth. This will be 
fuund particularly necessary in perue 
sing the history of the reign of James 
the First, or that part of it which re- 
Jates to the popish-plot. Though this 
story seemed always to be deeply tinc- 
tured with the marvellous, it has been 
gencenlly believed by those who take 
things upon trust, rather than be at 
the trouble of examining for them- 
selves. 

In reading the sketch of the His- 
tory left us unfinished by the Honour- 
able Charles James Fox, I was in- 
duced to look into the statute book te 
see if it would cast any ray of light 
upon this dark transaction. In the 
preamble to the act for appointing a 
day of thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for the happy deliverance of the king, 
and the three estates of England, trom 
the most traitorous and bloody mas- 
sacre by gunpowder, we find the 
grossest flattery where we might rea- 
sonably expect nothing but plain and 
simple truth. It begins, very proper- 
ly, with acknowledging, ‘that no 
nation of the earth hath been blessed 
with greater benefits than this king- 
dom now enjoyeth, having the true 
and free profession of the Gospel, 
under our most gracious sovereign 
Lord King James, the amost great, 
learned, and religious king that ever 
reigned therein; enriched with a most 
hopeful and plentiful progeny, pro- 
ceeding out of his royal loins, promi- 
sae} a continuagee ef this happiness 
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and profession to all posterity i the 
which many malignant and devilish 
popish jesurts and seminary priests 
much envying and fearing, conspired 
most horribly when the king, the 
queen, the prince, the lords aor 
and temporal, were assembled in 

arliament, to have blown up the 

ouse with gunpowder; had it not 
have. pleased Almighty God,” by in- 
spiring the king’s most excellent ma- 
jesty with a divine spirit, to interpret 
some dark phrases of a letter shewn 
to his majesty, above and beyond all 
ordinary. construction, thereby mira- 
culously discovering the hidden trea- 
son not many ‘hours before the ap- 
oneat time for the execution there- 
of.” 

Is not this the language and adula- 
tion of courtiers, to flatter the vanity 
of those above them? For a time it 
may amuse and deceive, but posterity 
genetally strips off the hypocritical 
mask, and leaves the object of their 
praise destitute of posthumous fame. 
James, with al] this boasted display 
of his learning, was, at the best, but 
2 pompous pedant ; and while he was 
indulging his subjects with the free 
possession of the Gospel, he was en- 
deavouring to obscure the light of it, 
which shews that his religion (admit~ 
ting that he had any) was founded in 
nypocty. 

f the king was a second-sighted 
Scotchman to discover popish-plots 
which were never intended, his mi- 
nisters and flatterers were very far 
from being prophets, when they pre- 
dicted of the blessings they enjoyed 
to all prem by the means of that 
hopeful progeny which proceeded 
from him. 

The malignant and devilish papist- 
priests, fearing this prospect would 
continue (it is said), formed the hor- 
rible design of blowing up the three 
estates of the realm with gunpowder, 
How were their designs frustrated, 
and the lives of so many of the heads 
of the nation saved ? ere we have 
a miracle or a revelation from Hea- 
ven to help us out of a difficulty, 
which enabled the king to interpret 
some doubtful phrases of a letter 
shewn him beyond all human con- 
struction. It was acknowledged that 
there was not a man in the kingdom 

« who could have interpreted the hand- 
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writing, save the king: this was con- 
sidered a sufficient reason for a point. 
ing a general thanksgiving on the 5th 
day of November to transmit the 
wisdom of the king to future ages, 
under the cloak of a religious duty. 
But, what say Mr. Fox and Mr. Rose 
to this pretended conspiracy ? 

Mr. Fox declares that “it is wholly 
unaccountable how such a plot as that 
brought forward by Tongue and 
Oates could obtain any general be- 
lief; nor can any stretch of candour 
make us admit it to be probable that 
all who pretended to believe it did 
seriously entertain it. 

** On the other hand, it seems an 
absurdity, equal almost in degree to a 
belief of the plot itself, to believe it 
was a story fabricated by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and the other leaders of 
the Whig party; and it would be 
highly unjust, as well as uncharitable, 
not to admit that the generality of 
those who were engaged in the prose- 
cution of it were probably sincere in 
their belief of it, since it is unques- 
tionable that, at the very time, many 
persons, whose political prejudices 
were of quite different complexions, 
were under the same delusion. The 
numerous votes of the two houses of 
parliament, and the names as well as 
the numbers of those who pronounced 
Lord Stafford guilty, seem to put this 
beyond a doubt. The king repeatedly 
declared his belief of it. These de- 
clarations, if sincere, would have some 
weight; but if insincere, as may rea- 
sonably be suspected, they afford a 
still stranger testimony to prove that’ 
such belief was not exclusively a 
party opinion, since it cannot be sup- 
posed that even the crooked polities 
of Charles could have led him to 
countenance fictions of his enemies, 
which were not adapted to his party. 
Wherefore, if this question were to 
be decided upon the ground of autho- 
rity, the reality of the plot would be 
admitted ; and it must be confessed, 
that, with regard to facts remote, in 
respect either of time or place, wise. 
men generally diffide in their own, 
judgment, and refer to that of those 
who have had a nearer view of them. 

** But there are cases where reason 
speaks so plainly, as to make all argu- 
ments drawn from authority ‘of no 
avail ; and this is, surely, one of them. 
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Not to mention correspondence b 
post on the subject of regicide detail- 
ed, commotions from the Pope, silver 
bells, and other circumstances equally 
ridiculous, we need only advert tothe 
art attributed to the Spanish govern- 
ment in this conspiracy, and to the 
alledged intention of murdering the 
king, to satisfy ourselves that it was 
a forgery. 
Oe spits thinks that, if there was a 
design to introduce popery and arbi- 
trary power, the king and his brother 
were at the head of it. Of this I am 
as much convinced as he can be; but 
how does this justify the prosecution 
and the execution of those who suf- 
fered, since few, if any, of them were 
in a situation to be trusted by the 
royal conspirators with their design ? 
What he says, therefore, that is pre- 
cisely what was understood by the 
conspiracy, he by no means justifies 
those who were the principal prose- 
cutors of the plot. 

« The design to murder the king 
he calls the appendage of the plot; a 
strange expression this, to describe 
the projected murder of the rg 
though not more strange than the 
notion itself when applied to a plot, 
the object of which was to render 
that very king absolute, and to intro- 
duce the religion he most favoured. 

“ Upon a review of this truly 
shocking transaction, we may be fair- 
ly justified in adopting the milder al- 
ternative, in imputing to the greater 
part of. those concerned in it rather 
an extraordinary degree of blind cre- 
dulity than the deliberate wickedness 

Lnning and assisting in the per- 
petration of legal murder; yet the 
proceedings in the popish plot must 
always be considered an indelible dis- 
grace upon the English nation, in 
which king, parliament, judges, ju- 
ties, Witnesses, prosecutors, have all 
their respective, though not equal, 
shares. itnesses of such a charac- 
ter as not to deserve credit in the 
most trifling cause, upon the most im- 
material facts, gave evidence so in- 
credible, or, to — more propesty: 
$0 impossible to be true, that it ought 
not to have been believed, if it had 
come from the mouth of Cato; and 
upon such evidence, and from such 
witnesses, were innocent men con- 
demned to death, and executed, 


-* Prosecutors, whether attornies, 
solicitors-general, or managers of im- 
peachments, acted with fury, which, 
in such. circumstances, might be ex- 
pected. Juries partook naturally 
enough of the national ferment; and 
judges, whose duty it was to guard 
them against such impressions, were 
scandalously active in confirming 
them in their prejudices and influen- 
cing their passions. The king, who 
is supposed to have disbelieved the 
whole of the plot, never once exer- 
cised his glorious prerogative of mer- 
cy. It is said he dared not. His 
throne, perhaps his life, was at stake; 
and history does not furnish us with 
the example of any monarch with 
whom the lives of innocent or even 
meritorious subjects ever appeared to 
be of much weight, when put in the 
balance against such considerations.” 

Mr. Rose, in his observations on 
the historical works of .the late 
Charles James Fox, says, “On the 
subject of the popish-plot, there can 
now be hardly two opinions in the 
country ; although the believers in it, 
when the trial took place, and lon 
afterwards, were both numerous and 
respectable. Reflecting on the fatal 
effects of the public credulity in this 
instance, what a lesson does it afford 
to guard our minds against giving a 
too ready belief to stories likely to 
have currency from popular preju- 
dices !” 

If there cannot be two opinions in 
the nation upon the subject of the 
gunpowder-p ot, there surely cannot 

two opinions for continuing the 
act to disgrace our Statute Book, and 
the Book of Common-Prayer, with a 
service founded upon falsehood. There 
is something in human nature which 
recoils at the thought of approaching 
Infinite Wisdom under false pretences, 
and especially in acts of religious wor- 
ship. Though thanksgiving and praise 
are always due from a dependent crea- 
ture, like man, to bis great Creator 
and Preserver, yet pretended favours 
to answer bad purposes should never 
be countenanced when known. When 
the touching for the evil was found, 
by exverierice, to be inefficacious, 
and the folly of the practice was laid 
aside, the service for the occasion was 
omitted in our Prayer-Books; and if 
= legislators would take this sube 
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ject under their serious consideration, 
they would find it necessary to follow 
the example of their ancestors, and 
do the same now. If Mr. Fox was 
now living, he would certainly (if ap- 

lied ty) make a motion for leave to 

ring in a bill to prevent our offering 
thanksgiving to the Almighty on 
feigned preiences; also against the 
ringing of beils, the bonfires, and the 
collecting of money by the children, 
that the gunpowder-plot might gra- 
dually sink, into oblivion, and be 
found only in the annals of the reign 
of James the First. 


Morar CHARACTERS. 


T is common in the world to give 
the title of an honest man or a 
person of merit to him, whose pru- 
dent activity so influences his conduct 
as to procure him credit, ease, luxu- 
ries, pleasure, and the liberty of living 
as he pleases. 

Crito, ‘since the twentieth year of 
his age, has lived upon his estates un- 
married and unincumbered with offi- 
cious relations. He has the reputa- 
tion of being a man of merit; he re- 
ceives his friends with affability, be- 
trays a gréat anxiety to please, and 
the whole country denominates him 
happy. He is never without some 
occupation, and he has no time to 
yield to those excesses of which ‘idle- 
ness is the source. Every morning 
he presides over the labours of thé 
country. He instructs himself fun- 
damentally in every’ thing which is 
useful and valuable. ‘In his under- 
takings he spares no pains, and they 
are, in general, crowned with success. 
He amasses riches, and purchases the 
fields of his poorer neighbours, but 
without taking any advantage of their 
poverty or misery ; and, in the course 
of twenty years, he has joined three 
noble estates to the very ample ones 
which he inherited of his father. He 
never offended any one designedly. 
He pays his Jabourers most exactly, 
and there is no parish ‘in his whole 
domain which does not feel his libe- 
rality. If a church requires for its 
decoration an altar or an organ, he 
regards not the expense. His guests 
are received with great urbanity, and 
particularly if they have any taste for 
the pursuits of the country. He sel- 
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dom partakes of the sports of 

field, as they would rob him of a on 
siderable portion of time which he 
might employ more advantageously, 
He forms his own contracts, overlooks 
every account which is presented to 
him; he has a constant eye over his 
labourers, and, as he expresses him- 
self, he builds for posterity. Where 
the ground is not favourable to agri- 
culture, he forms his piantations, or 
he forms a road which may prove 
advantageous to his property. He ig 
never unoccupied ; from morning to 
night he is seen assiduous and atten. 
tive to his concerns. He lives on the 
most cordial footing with his neigh. 
bours, by whom he makes himself 
beloved, and who express their admi- 
ration of and delight in his well regu- 
lated and happy life. Indeed, of. 
what is there to complain in his mode 
of life? Apparently little or nothing, 
Is not every thing well adjusted, and 
does it not accord with the perfection 
of one principal aim? But what is 
this principal aim? For what does 
he live? Jn what does he occupy 
himself, and to what do his labours 
tend, so methodically arranged? Per- 
haps he himself knows’ not. , He 
yields himself up to a confused senti- 
ment of that which can make him 
happy. It appears to him, that it is 
always proper to be occupied, to do 
more than others in the same condi- 
tion of life, to acquire daily additions 
to his property, and to act with recti- 
tude and probity. Are these true fe- 
licity, and the aim for which life was 
given tohim? . Toconvince ourselves 
of what Crito has performed to ren- 
der himself happy, let us regard his 
pretended happiness with the eyes of 
reason, let us view him on his bed of 
death. He expires with the title of 
the lord of this place and that place — 
Was it then the vocation of his life to 
labour to eurich himself? and at hig 
death to leave behind him six prince- 
ly estates? Did they, who were de- 
pendant on him, find in him a sup- 
porter and q friend? Did he rescue 
them from danger or distress by his 
unsolicited advice? Did he shew any 
disposition to provide for the support 
of his eS aunenee | Did oe 
out his su uous property with as 
much eontbties as Mrnaence? He 
was laborious only to enrich himself, 
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attentive to and regular in all his pro- 
ceedings, that he might have a com- 
fortable house, and a table conform- 
able to his taste. He was never ad- 
dicted to any excess, that his health 
might remain unimpaired, and no 
impediment thrown in the way of his 
occupations. With all his punctu- 
ality he lived only for himself, and 
not for society; for his ewn profit, 
and not to fulfil his duty. He lived 
jn a manner methodically sensual, and 
it is a mode of life adopted by the 
generality of men. If Crito had 
made a proper use of his reason, would 
he have lost sight of the aim for which 
he was placed in the world? Could 
he be ignorant that his soul was su- 
perior in dignity to his body ; that the 
good qualities of the heart are prefer- 
able to the acquisition of extensive 
estates, to a well served table, and to 
the admiration of his neighbours ?— 
that there is more wisdom in procu- 
ring for himself those benefits which 
live after death, than those which he 
is constrained to quit after the course 
of a few years; that it is a very differ- 
ent honour in being a wise and bene- 
volent man, than in being the richest 
man in the country. Finally, that 
there is infinitely more merit in ful- 
filling the duties towards God and 
our neighbours, than in shewing our- 
selves the most rigid observer of the 
rules of a well extended administra- 
tion, 


a 


EurHEmon, or the Character opposed 
to Crito. 


Euphemopn lives in a situation near- 
ly equal to that of Crito, and he knows 
ow to preserye his property and to 
enjoy it. He is laborious, consistent- 
ly with his station, and he considers 
assiduity in labour to be an obligation 
imposed on him by God, to provide 
for his own subsistence and that of 
other people. The aim ofiall his oc- 
cupations is to render himself and 
others more enlightened, more con- 
tented and happy. If the desire of 
amassing riches enter his mind, it is 
only with that force consistent with 
his duty towards God and man. He 
rises early in the morning, and his 
first care is to commence the day by 
the exercise of piety, which is salu- 
tary to his soul, oad proper to draw 
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down upon him the benediction of 
Heaven. He then repairs to his daily 
occupations, There is not amoment 
of the day in which he is not em- 
ployed in something useful: but his 
ardour for labour does not carry him 
to the same extreme as Crito, who 
imposed occupations on himself, 
which his labourers were more able 
to perform. He watches over the 
interests of his tenants ; he offers the 
hand of assistance to the laborious 
poor, and he excites those to labour 
who are inclined;to indolence. With- 
out detracting from the respect which 
is due to a superior, who, consistent 
with his duty, preserves order and 
subordination: be knows how to fa- 
miliarize himself with those who are 
in dependance, and they love him 
whilst they honour him. The care 
which Crito expended in decorating 
the churches of his ditferent parishes, 
is employed by Euphemon in the 
support of schools, which he provides 
with pious and skilful masters, to 
whom he gives a salary in proportion 
to the pains which they bestow in the 
instruction of youth. He bestows 
still greater attention in choosing en- 
lightened pastors for the churches 
which are in his nomination, whose 
zeal: he encourages by the rectitude 
of his proceedings, by the gift of books 
and other things necessary for their 
comfort and instruction. He yields 
not to Crito in hospitality ; but, in- 
dependant of the friends whom he 
receives at his table, and to whom he 
tries to make his company and con- 
versation agreeable, he supports seve- 
ral faithful domestics, whose age or 


‘infirmities render them incapable of 


labour, and he takes a delight in suc- 
couring and assuaging the sick. He 
has a confidential person, whose par- 
ticular employment it is to gaif in 
formation of those who are in a state 
of suffering and want, and who are in 
necessity without daring to reveal it— 
to them he sends succour by a secret 
hand. Euphemon erects edifices for 
utility and convenience, but always 
with the laudable design of providing 
work for the diligent, and also for 
those whom circumstances have 
driven from employment. He does 
not, however, exercise his benevo- 
lence in a manner which supports the 
idleness or ipdiscretion of those wha 
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might be attempted to abuse it. He 
is circumspect in his liberality, and 
sometimes even by a principle of 
ooddiness he shews himself severe and 
ifficult to please. He nnderstands 
exactly those labours which are pain- 
ful or difficult for his servants; and 
as prudence pefmits him not wholly 
to dispensé with them, he alleviates 
their yoke by timely presents of mo- 
ney or grain, or by a remission of 
part of their rent, and thus tempers 
the rigour of his laws by equity. In 
the quality of proprietor of the place 
he gives an example to all those by 
whom he is supported: he is the soul 
of his house, and ali his cates, all his 
application tend to establish as much 
good as lies within the sphere of his 
action. Although a stranger to the 
blissful name of father, he bas pro- 
vided for the education of sever of 
the younger branches of his family. 
The conduct and the manners of his 
domestics are to him an object of 
attention, in which severity and good- 
ness are wisely blended ; and, in di- 
verting them from idleness and vice, 
he encourages them, by his example, 
to be assiduous in the exercise of 
piety. Euphemon has now conti- 
nued this course of life for more than 
twenty years. During that time he 
has not enlarged his estate; on the 
contrary, in some years he encroached 
on his capital: but compare his ma- 
nagement of it with that of Crito, and 
it roust be confessed that it is infinite- 
ly better managed. He has not only 
well conducted his domestic affairs, 
but he has made use of his fortune 
and his credit, according to the dic- 
tates of his "conscience, in making 
himself happy by being the founder 
of the happiness of others. How 
many are they in the world who 
could be an Euphemon? But, alas! 
how few Euphemons do we find! 


[ To be continued, } 


An interEstTInG Account of the 
Mope pursued by Fene.on in 
educating the DuKE of Burcunpy, 
Grandson of Lowis XIV. 


For the Universal Magazine. 


@ HE Duke of Burgundy,” says 
6% M. de St. Simon, ‘‘ was, by 
nature, formidable, and, in his earliest 
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youth, gave causé for terror. He was 
unfeeling and irritable, to the last ex- 
cess, even against inanimate objects, 
He was furiously impetuons, and in- 
capable of enduring the least opposi. 
tion, even of time and the elements, 
without bursting forth into such in- 
temperate rage, that it was sometimes 
to be feared the very veins in his body 
would burst; ¢his excess I have fre- 
quently witnessed. _ His obstinacy 
was beyond all bounds; he was pas- 
sionately addicted to every kind of 
pleasure; to the luxuries of the table; 
to the chace with extraordinary ayi- 
dity; music he delighted in with a 
sort of extacy ; he was also fond of 
play, but he could not endure to be 
conquered; and they who played 
with him ran much risk. In short, 
he was the prey of every passion and 
the slave of every pleasure: he was 
often ferocious and naturally inclined 
to cruelty. _In his raillery he was un- 
feeling, employiig the force of ridi- 
cule with a precision which complete- 
ly opeewheltied the object; inordi- 
natély proud, he looked upon mén 
only as atoms with whom he had no ° 
sort of similarity whatever. Even the 
princes, his brothers, scarcely seemed, 
in his estimation, to form an interme 
diate link between himself and the 
rest of mankind, though it had always 
been studiously endeavoured to educate 
all three of them with perfect equality, 
But the brilliancy of his mind and hig 
penetration were at all times evident, 
and even in his moments of greatest 
violence. His replies created asto- 
nishment in a)] who heard them : his 
observations were never without just- 
ness, even in his. most fierce anger; 
the most abstract branches of know- 
ledge cost him little trouble to ac- 
quire ; the extent ‘and vigour of his 
mind were prodigious, and prevented 
him from steady and individual appli- 
cation.” 

Such was the prince who was con- 
fided to Fenelon. There was every 
thing to be feared from such a cha- 
racter, and every thing to be hoped 
from a soul possessing such energy, 
Let us hear, once more, St. Simon. 

“© So much mind, and such power 
of mind, joined to such sensibility, 
and to such passions; every quality, 
in fact, partaking of such ardour, 
must, necessarily, have rendered his 
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education no easy process. ‘The Duke 
de Beauvilliers, who was fully aware 
of its difficulties and its consequences, 
surpassed even himself in his applica- 
tion, his patience, and the variety of 


his remedies. Fenelon, Fleury, and 
the other persons connected with his 
education, were all brought into ac- 
tion; and they all, with one accord, 
acted under the instructions of the 
duke, whose plan, were it minutely 
derailed, would furnish a curious and 
interesting work. The prodigy was, 
that, in a very short time, grace and 
devotion transformed him into quite 
another man, and changed such fear- 
ful vices into perfectly opposite vir- 
tues. From that abyss issued a prince, 
who was affable, mild, humane, mo- 
derate, patient, modest, humble, and 
austere towards himself; wholly oc- 
cupied with his future obligations in 
life, which he felt to be great; and 
thinking only of uniting the duties of 
the son and the subject with those 
which he saw himself destined after- 
wards to fulfil.” 

But, what incessant vigilance, what 
art, what industry, what skill, what 
variety in the means adopted, and 
what delicacy of observation must 
have concurred to produce such an 
extraordinary alteration in the charac- 
ter of a child, of 4 prince, and of an 
heir toathrone! Nay, had not his 
tutors been the most virtuous of men ; 
iftheir pupil, possessed as he was of 
such intellectual perspicacity, had dis- 
covered in them the smallest appear- 
ance of weakness or tergiversation, all 
their skill, all their care, and all their 
assiduity, would have, been ineffec- 
tual. They were, in fact, less indebt- 
ed for their success to their genius 
and their talents, than to their virtues 
and their dispositions. 

Fenelon soon perceived that that 
part of education which generally ex- 
cited the greatest zeal in teachers, 
and the most self-love in parents, 
was, what would give him the least 
trouble. He foresaw that his pupil, 
possessing from nature such rare gifts 
of mind, would make a rapid progress 
in every branch of knowledge ; but 
the most difficult task would be to 
subdue that fiery soul which he pos- 
sessed ; to preserve all its noble and 
enerous qualities, and to extirpate 
all its undue passions: to form, in 
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fact, a new moral being;..to form a 
rince, such as the genius of Fenelon 
ad conceived, for the welfare of hu- 

man nature. He wished, indeed, to 

realize upon the throne an_ ideal 
beauty of virtue, as the artists of anti- 
quity endeavoured to impress upg 
their works that ideal beauty, wee 
gave to the human form a celestial 
appearance. 

‘he child that was confided to the 
care of Fenelon was destined to reign ; 
and Fenelon saw, ip that child, the 
whole of France awaiting its happi- 
ness or misery, from.the success or 
failure of his endeavours, To obtain 
this sueeess, he prescribed to himself 
no precien rule of action; he watched, 
each moment, the dispositions of the 
young prince, and followed, with a 
calm and patient attention, all the 
variations of his intemperate nature, 
and always extracted the lesson from 
the fault itself. 

Such an education consisted rather 
in action than-in instruction. The 
pupil never could. anticipate what was 
to be his lesson, because he could not 
anticipate what faults be might com- 
mit; and thus advice and censure be- 
came the necessary result of his own 
excesses. 

They, who wish to know the me- 
thod which Fenelon adopted in edu- 
cating his pupil, may read his Fables 
and Dialogues, which he wrote for 
him. Each of these fables, each of 
these dialogues, was composed at the 
very moment when the preceptor 
judged it necessary to remind his pu- 
pil of some fault which he had com- 
mitted, and to inculcate, at the same 
time, the necessity and the. means of 
amendment... ~ 

These fables and dialogues liave 
been printed, but without any atten- 
tion to a consecutive series. Such an 
attention, indeed, was not necessary. 
Fenelon composed them without or- 
der; and yet, it would be easy to 
ascertain their chronology (so ta 
speak) by comparing them with the 
gradual progress. which age and in- 
struction must have produced in the 
education of the Duke of Burgundy, 
It is immediately discernible that 
these fables and dialogues relate only 
to a prince, and to a prince destined 
to ascend the throne. Every thing 
in them is made to connect itself with 
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this almost exclusive object. The 
precision, the simplicity, and the 
petspicuity of some of these fables, 
(which were probably the first that 
were written), evince that they were 
addressed to a child whose mind 
should not be overburthened, and to 
whom such things only should be 
resented as could easily be appre- 
ended. Others possess a more ele- 
vated character; and they contain 
allusions to history and mythology, 
according as the young prince became 
better able to comprehend and to ap- 
ply them. 

The fables which Fenelon wrote 
for the Duke of Burgundy had, al- 
most always, an allusion to some cir- 
cumstance that had previously hap- 
peek and the impression of which 

eing yet fresh upon his mind, he 
could not mistake the application.— 
They formed a mirror in which he 
could not help beholding himself, and 
in which he sometimes appeared, in 
a manner little eratifying to his self- 
love. But, then, the tenderest wishes, 
the mildest hopes, were added to these 
humiliating pictures, lest the child 
should naturally imbibe an aversion 
to a species of instruction which 
merely recalled to him painful recol- 
lections, or which contained severe 
reproaches. It was thus, with such 
delicate propriety, and with such im- 
perceptible advances, that Fenelon 
gradually rendered his pupil suscepti- 
ble of the first dictates of reason and 
of the first lessons of virtue. 

But it was not in the power of Fe- 
nelon to subdue, all at once, so im- 
perious a character. It too often 
sssisted the paternal. hand which 
sought to restrain its impetuosity. 

When the young prince broke 
forth into those violent excesses of 
passion, which were so habitual to 
him, the governor, the preceptor, the 
sub-preceptor, the gentlemen in wait- 
ing, and all the servants in the house, 
concerted together to preserve towards 
him the most profound silence. They 
avoided answering any of his que:- 
tions; they waited upon him with 
averted looks; or, if they directed 
their eyes towards him, it was with 
an expression of fear, as if they dread- 
ed to be in the company of a being 
who had degraded himself by bursts 
ef rage which wete ineompatible with 


reason. They appeared to attend to 
him only from that kind of himj. 
liating compassion which is shewn 
towards persons who are insane, 
They merely performed those offices 
about him which seemed to be simp] 
necessary for the preservation of his 
miserable existence. They took from 
him all his books and all his means of 
instruction, as if they would be hence. 
forth useless to him, being reduced 
tosuch a deplorable state. They then 
left him to himself, to his own reflec. 
tions, to his own regret, and to his 
own remorse. Struck with such an 
entire desertion, and the distressin 
solitude to which he was cotisigngll 
the penitent prince, convinced of his 
fault, was eager to fly, once more, to 
the indulgence and goodness of his 
preceptor. He threw himself at his 
feet, confessed his errors, and declared 
his firm resolution of avoiding ‘them 
in future; and he watered with his 
tears the hands of Fenelon, who 
pressed him to his bosom with the 
tender affection of a father, com- 
passionate, and always open to the 
repenting child. 

In these violent contests between 
an impetuous disposition and:a pre- 
mature reason, the young prince 
seemed distrustful of himself, and he 
summoned honour in aid to his pro- 
mises. The originals of two contracts 
of honour which he ‘placed in the 
hands of Fenelon, are yet extant. 
They are as follow :— 


I promise, on the faith of a prince, to 
M. the Abbe de Fenelon, to do imme- 
diately whatever he shall order me; and 
to obey him the moment he forbids me 
to de any thing. If I fac in this,I 
will consent to any kind of punishment 


and dishonour. Done at Versailles, 
the 29th of Nov. 1629. 

(Signed) Louts. 
who promises again, to keep his word 
beticr. This 20th of Sept. I entreat 
M. de Fenelon to take care of it. 


The prince, who subscribed to 
these engagements of honour, wes 
only eight years old, and he already 
felt the force of those magic worcs, 
7 of a prince, Se. 

enelon himself was not always 
secure from the exacerbations of his 
pupil. We have an aecount of the 
manner in which he conducted hime 
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self on a. very delicate occasion.* 
The effect which he deduced from it 
was, a lesson to the Duke of Bur- 

ndy, which no time could efface 

om bis heart and mind,. The con- 
duct of Fenelon in this affair may 
serve as a model to all those who 
have to exercise the same functions 
towards the children of princes, and 
noblemen. 

Fenelon saw himself compelled to 
speak to his pupil with an authority, 
and even a severity, which the nature 
of his offence wg ; bmt -the 
young prince replied, No, no, Sir: I 
know who you are,and who £ am, 
Fenelon answered not a word; he 
felt that the moment was not arrived, 
and that in the present disposition. of 
his pupil, he would be unfit to listen 
to him. He appeared, therefore, to 
meditate in silence, and contented 
himself with shewing how deeply he 
was hurt, by the seriousness and so- 
lemnity of his deportment. 

On the following morning, the 
Duke of Burgundy was hardly awake 
when Fenelon entered lis room. He 
would not wait until the usual hour 


of meeting. in order that every thing 
he had to say to him might appear 
more marked, and strike, more pow- 
erfully, the imagination of the young 


prince. Fenelon addressed him with 
a cold anc respectful seriousness, very 
different from his usual manner. 

“| know not, Sir,” said he to him, 
“whether you recollect what you 
said to me yesterday, that you knew 
who you were and who Lam. It is 
my duty to inform you, that you are 
ignorant of both one and the other. 
You fancy, Sir, I suppose, that you 
are greater than lam ; some servants, 
no doubt, have told you so; but I, I 
do not fear to tell you, since re 
force me to it, that I am greater than 
youare. You will easily understand 
that 1 do not mean to speak of supe- 
riority of birth. You would regard 
that man as mad, who should aspire 


to any merit, because the rains of 


heaven had fertilized his field, and 
had not watered his neighbour's, 
But, you yourself, would not be 
much wiser if you sought to derive 
any importance from your birth, 





* See Life of the Dauphin, father 
of Louis XV. by the Abbé Provart. 
Universat Mac, Vou. XJIL 
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which can add_nothing to your per- 
sonal merit. You cannot doubt that 
I am far above you in knowledge and 
in mind.- You know nothing but 
what I have taught you: and what I 
have taught you is nothing compared 
to what | could have taught you. As 
to authority, you have none over me, 
but, on the contrary, I have an un- 
bounded authority over you. This, 
you have often been told by the king, 
and the prince, your father. * You 
think, perhaps, that I account my- 
self happy, in being appointed to 
educate you ; but undeceive yourself, 
Sir; I undertook the office, only in 
obedience to the king’s commands, 
and to please your father ; not for the 
laborious advantage of being your 
preceptor ; and, in order to convince 
you of this, Iam now come to con- 
duct you to his Majesty, and to beg 
of him to appoint you another tutor ; 
whose endeavours, I hope, will be 
more successful than mine have 
been.” 

The Duke of Burgundy, whom, a 
whole night passed in_ painful reflec- 
tions and self-reproach, added to the 
cold and formal deportment of Fene- 
lon, had overwhelmed with grief, was 
astonished at this declaration. He 
Joved Fenelon with all the tenderness 
of a son ; and, besides, his own self- 
love, and a delicate deference towards 
public opinion, made him immedi- 
ately anticipate what would be 
thought of him, if a preceptor, of 
Fenelon’s inerit, should be forced to 
renounce his education. He _ burst 
into tears, while his sighs, his shame, 
scarcely permitted him to utter these 
words :—** Oh! Sir; Lam sincerely 
sorry for what passed yesterday ; if 
you speak to the king I shall lose his 


Sriendship; .... if you desert me, 


what will be thought of me? I pro- 
mise, .... 1 promise you, that you" 
Shall Le content with me; .... but 
promise me.... 

Fenelon would promise nothing ; 
he Jeft him the whole day in a state cf 
anxiety and uncertainty. lt was not 
until he was well convinced of the 
sincerity of his repentance, that he 
appeared to yield to fresh suppl ca- 
tions and to the entreaties of Madame 
de Maintenon, whom he had per- 
suaded to interfere in the business,’ 
in order tg confer upon it more effect 

’ 
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and solemnity. It was thus, by con- 
tinual observation, patience and care, 
that Fenelon was gradually enabled 
to subdue the violent dispositions of 
his pupil, and to calm his intemperate 
yassions. ‘To this important object 
both he, and M. de Beauvilliers, di- 
rected all their efforts, and they were 
amply rewarded by their success. 

‘he literary education of the Duke 
of Burgundy caused but little trouble. 
The precocity of his intellect, and the 
brilliancy of bia imagination, gave him 
an aptitude for acquiring whatever it 
was wished he should acquire. In 
looking over the papers which have 

assed into my hands, I could not 

ehold, without emotion, all the dif- 
ferent fragments in the hand writing 
of Fenelon, and of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and which formed the first 
endeavours towards his literary in- 
struction. 

At that time there were few ele- 
mentary books of education, if we 
except some that had been produced 
by the Messiewrs de Port-Royal, and 
Fenelon did not consider it as dero- 
gatory to his genius or to his situa- 
tion, as preceptor, to draw up, with 
his own hands, such introductory 
works as wtre necessary. He even 
compiled a sort of dictionary of the La- 
tin language, which exhibited the defi- 
nitions of each word, and the degree 
of affinity which they had to the 
French word that was to be translated. 
And this dictionary be composed un- 
der the eyes of his pupil, and during 
the time of the lesson. This mutual 
Jabour served to excite the altention. 
Sometimes, Fenelon pretended to 
seek for a word which he knew was 
not yet effaced from the memory of 
the pupil, and the pupil triumphed in 
the idea of being able to suggest, to 
his master, a more accurate or more 
felicitous expression. 

Fenelon, however, never forgot 
that this pupil was the heir to a 
throne. Hence, he always contrived 
to take his themes and versions from 
mythology, which he considered as a 
pleasing embellishment of the mind, 
or from some events of modern or 
ancient history, which he judiciously 
turned to his moral instruction. He 
particularly endeavoured to mingle 
with them the most remarkable facts 
of sacred history. He thus fixed 
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deeply in the heart of the yo 
pres those important truths of re. 
igion, which can, alone, repress the 
pride of kings, and interpose a check 
upon the abuse of absolute power ; 
and thus, while hé appeared to be in- 
stracting him in merely human sci- 
ence, he familiarised him, in fact, 
with that knowledge which is intj- 
mately combined with religion and 
public morals. 

After having given. to his pupil, 
models of composition, he excited 
him to elicit subjects of the same 
kind from his. own imagination, and 
to discuss them, with such materials 
only, as could be within his power 
from the natural progress of years 
and instruction. Many of these at- 
tempts are yet extant, and they dis. 
play more connection of ideas, than 
would be supposed to belong to a 
child of his age. Some of them are 
fables, and others, themes and ver- 
sions. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the vanity of self-love induced 
the preceptors of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy to exact from him _perform- 
ances which were beyond his age and 
power to produce ; nor did they wish 
to make his education remarkable 
for a premature degree of success 
which would exalt their own skill 
and labour. Fenelon himself relates 
(after the death of the young prince*) 
‘* that he was always careful to make 
him relinquish his studies whenever 
he shewed any inclination for dis- 
course, or when he could acquire 
useful knowledge, and this often hap- 
pened. There was still time enough 
for study, for he was naturally in- 
clined to it; but his preceptor had 
also to give him a taste for rational 
conversation that he might become 
sociable; and to accustom him to 
contemplate and to know mankindas 
they appeared in society. In these 
conversations his mind continued to 
make a_ perceptible progress upon 
questions of literatare and_ politics, 
and even of metaphysics. All the 
evidences of religion ‘were also made 
to form a part, by a natural and easy 
‘transition. His character was me- 
liorated by these conversations: he 





* Letter to Pére Martineau, by 
Fenelon, 1712. 
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became tranquil, affable, gay, and in- 
teresting ; every one was delighted 
with him: he had no haughtiness, 
and he was more entertained than 
with his own childish amusements, 
for, during them, he was often angry 
without a cause.” 

It was during the pleasing fami- 
liarity of these conversations, that he 
used sometimes to say, ‘ I have left 
the Duke of Burgundy behind the 
door, and now I am only little Louis 
with you.” These were remarkable 
words in the mouth of a child only 
nine years of age: they shewed how 
sensible he was of the rank to which 
he was born, even at the very mo- 
ment when he wished it to be for- 
gotten. 

« He has frequently said to us,” 
adds Fenelon, ‘* that he should never 


‘forget the delight which he felt in 


being permitted to study without 
constraint. He has often desired to 
be read to during his meals, such was 
his fondness for whatever he needed 
tolearn. I never knew a child who 
understood with such celerity, and 
with so much propriety, the most re- 
fined parts of poetry and eloquence. 
He conceived, without any difficulty, 
the most abstract principles: when- 
ever he saw me doing any thing for 
him, be always began to do the same, 
and continued at it without being 
bidden so to do.” 

This young prince entered, with 
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such enthusiasm, into the situations 
and feelings of those persons with 
whom he became acquainted in the 
course of his reading, that Fenelon 
delighted to recall, after the death of 
his pupil, the first emotions that had 
agitated his youthful bosom. “I 
have seen,” says he, in his letter to 
the French Academy, ‘‘ I have seen 
a young prince of eight years old, 
filled with terror, as he contemplated 
the danger of Joas; I have seen him 
angry because the high-priests €on- 
cealed from him his name and his 
birth; I have seen him weep bitterly 
as he heard these lines :— 


Ah! miseram Eurydicen anima fugiente 
vocabat, 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripe, 


When we consider the premature 
intg@lectual powers of the Duke of 
Burgundy, we shall not be surprised 
to learn, that in his tenth year he was 
able to write, elegantly, in Latin, to 
translate the most difficult authors 
with a precision and with a felicity 
of style, which astonished every one; 
that he could explain Horace, Virgil, 
and the Metamorphoses of Ovid ; 
and feel all the beauties ot Cicero's 
Orations. At eleven years, he had 
read the whole of Livy; he had 
translated the Commentaries of 
Cesar, and begun a translation of 
Tacitus, which he afterwards finished, 
but which was subsequently lost. 
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Tue Vittace Curate, and other 
Poems, including some Pieces now 
first published. By the Rev. James 
Huxpis, DD. date Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, and Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
1810. 

[Continued from p. 48.) 
E are well aware of the fallacy 
of an opinion which has long 
prevailed, that an author is best read 
in his works. Yet, we would almost 
venture to hazard the remark, that 

Mr. Hurdis was a great admirer of 

the female sex, for he never misses 

aD opportunity of celebrating them. 
Nhatever inferences he deduces 
tither from the moral or the physical 


li diff-remus justitiam.” 


world, he applies to them, and some- 
times, indeed, not very skilfully. The 
apostrophe ‘‘ ye fair,” is thickly scat- 
tered through his pages. 

The following lines are an evident 
imitation of Beattie: 


** Persuade me not, insulting disputant, 
That I shall die, the wick of lite consum’d, 
And, spite of all my hopes, sink to the 
giave, 

Never to rise again. Wiil the great God, 

Who thus by annual miracle restores 

The perish’d year, aud youth and beauty 
gives 

By resurrection strange, where none was 
ask’d, > 

Leave only man tobe the scorn of time 

Aud sport of death? Shall only he one 
Spring, 
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One hasty summer, and one atitumn see, 

And then to winter irredeemable 

Be doom’d, cast out, rejected,and despised? 

Tell me not so, or by thyself enjoy 

The melancholy thought. Am I deceiv’d ? 

Be my mistake eternal. IfI err, 

It is an error sweet and lucrative. 

For should not Heav’n a farther course in- 
tend 

‘Than the short race of life, T am at least 

hrice happier than thou, ill-boding fool, 

Who striv’st in vain the awful doom tofly 

Which I not fear. But I sha//live again, 

And still on that sweet hope shall my soul 
feed. 

A medicine it is, which with a touch 

Heals all the pains of life; a precious balm, 

Which makes the tooth of sorrow venom- 
less, 

And of her hornet sting so keen disarms 

Cruel Adversity——” 


These lines immediately recal the 
beautiful stanza in the Minstrel, com- 
mencing 

Shall I be left forgotten in the dust? &c, 


The thought is somewhat amplified 
by Hurdis, and though he has not 
equalled Beattie, he is yet very plea- 
sing. 

here is much excellent advice in 
the following lines: advice, which, 
when duly fcllowed, will tend more 
to the meiioration of society and the 
happiness of mankind, than seems to 
be generally supposed : 


* Unwedded maiden, is there yct a man 
For wisdom eminent? seek him betimes. 
He will not shun thee, tho’ thy frequent 

foot 
Wear out the pavement at hisdoor. Ye fair, 
Be sedulous to win the man of sense ; 
And fly the empty fool. Shame the dull 
boy, 
Who leaves at college what he lcarn’d at 
school, 
And whips his academic hours away, 
Cas’d in unwrinkled ‘buckskin and tight 
boots, 
More studious of his hunter than his books, 
©! had ye sense to see what powder'd apes 
Ye oft admire, the idle boy for shame 
Would lay his racket and his mace aside, 
And iove his tutor and his desk. Time was 
When ey’ry woman was a judge of arms 
And military exploit: "twas an age 
Of admirable heroes. And time was 
When women dealt in Hebrew, Latin, 
Greek; 
No «unces then, but all were deeply learn’d. 
] do not wish to see the female eye 
Waste all its lustre at the midnight-lamp; 
1 do not wish to see the female cheek 
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Grow pale with application. Let your care 

Be to preserve your beauty; that secur'd, 

Improve the judgment, that the loving fair 

May have an eye to know the man of worth, 

And keep secure the jewel of her charms 

From him who ill deserves. Let the spruce 
beau, 

That lean, sweet-scented, and palav'rous 
fool, 

Who talks of honour and his sword, and 
placks 

The man, who dares advise him, by the 
nose ; 

That puny thing which hardly crawls about, 

Reduc’d by wine and women, yet drinks on, 

And vapours loudly o'er his glass, resolv'd 

To tell a tale of nothing, and outswear 

The northern tempest; let that fool, I say, 

Look for a wife in vain, and live despis’d. 


J would that all the fair ones of this isle 
Were such as one | knew. Peace to her 
soul, 

She lives no more. 

To paint her as she was, 
thinks, 

That amiable maid the poet drew 

With angel pencil, and baptiz’d her Portia. 

Happy the man, and happy sure he was, 

So wedded. Bless’d with her, he wander'd 
not 

To seek for happiness ; *t was his at home. 

How often havel chain’d my truant tongue 

To hear the music of her sober words! 

How often have 1 wonder'd at the grace 

Instruction borrow’d from her eye and 
cheek! 

Surely that maid deserves a monarch’s love, ° 

Who bears such rich resources in herself 

For her sweet progeny. A mother taught 

Entails a blessing on her infant charge 

Better than riches ; an unfailing cruse 

She leaves behind her, which the faster 
flows 

The more ’tisdrawn 3 where ev’ry soul may 
feed, 

And nought diminish of the public stock. 


And J a genius need 
Most like, me- 


** Show me a maid so fair in all your 

ranks, 

Ye crowded boarding-schools, Are ye not 
apt 

To taint the infant mind, to point the way 

To fashionabie folly, strew with flow'rs 

The path of vice, and teach the wayward 
child 

Extravagance and pride? 
you 

To be the prudent wife, or pious mother? 

To be her parents’ staff, or husband's joy ? 

*Tis you dissolve the links that once helé 
fast 

Domestic happiness. °Tis you untie 

The matrimonial knot. "Tis you divide 

The parent and his child. Yes, "tis to you 

We owe the ruin of our clearest bliss. 


Who learns in 
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The best instructress for the growing lass . 

Js she that bare her Let her first be taught, 

And we shall see the path of virtue smooth 

With often treading. She can best dispense 

That frequent medicine the soul requires, 

And make it grateful to the tongue of 
youth, F 

By mixture of affection. She can charm 

When others fail, and leave the work un- 
done. 

She will not faint, for she instructs her own. 

She will not torture, for she feels herself. 

So education thrives, and: the sweet maid 

Improves in beauty, like the shapeless rock 

Under the sculptor’s chisel, till at length 

She undertakes her progress thio’ the world, 

A woman fair and good, as child for parent, 

Parent for child, or man for wife, could wish. 

Say, man, what more delights thee than 
the fair? 

What should we not be patient to endure, 

If they command? We rule the noisy 
world, 

But they rule us. Then teacli them how 
to guide, 

And hold the rein with judgment. Their 
applause 

May once again restore the quiet reign 

Of virtue, love, and peace, and yet bring 
back 

The blush of folly and the shame of vice.” 


When the period comes that the 
female mind 1s duly cultivated, then 
it will be found that folly, weakness, 
and ignorance are unprofitable quali- 
ties: but how can we expect that a 
woman should have a relish of that 
which she has never been taught to 
understand ? 


We quote the following with much 
pleasure : 


 O undeserving parent, who neglects 

To train the infant boy to deeds humane. 

See how his sports, his pastimes, dearest 
child, 

Are all to be indulg’d, whether he cheose 

To whip his nurse, to lash the sleeping 
Puppy, 

Or pinch the tail of unoffending puss. 

Go, catch the surly beetle, and suspend 

The harmless pris’ner by the wing or tail, 

To make the booby laugh. But if, so loud 

His well-deserv’d rebuke, the timid child 

Stands off alarm’d, then let him see thee 
crash 

The thing he fears. Or give it liberty, 

Not unconstrain’d, as Heav'n bestow’d it. 
No, 

Set the gall’d pris*’ner free, but lock his 
chain 

Full-fast about him. Bid him to the field, 

But pluck no arrow from his side. He’s 
goney 


And feels that liberty is wondrous sweet, 

Tho’ the crook’d pin fast fix’d, and trailing 
thread, - 

Admit no remedy. A while he lives— 

His thread clings fast—he famishes, and dies. 

Go, Tom, a ladder bring, and reach the nest, 

Tis but a chirping sparrow’s, and *twill 
serve 

To pacify the boy. What if the dam 

In patient expectation sit, and hope 

Another day shall all her cares reward, 

And bring to light her helpless progeny ? 

Forth from her high maternal office dragg’d 

With rude indignity, behold she comes 

A joyful victim to the callous boy. 

He with delight her ruffled plumes surveys, 

Seizes her nest, and the dear charge pur- 


loins 3 

Then with a frantic laugh down drops the 
eges, 

And blindfold hops to crush them as he 
goes. 


Ah! hapless bird, yet happy still, if this 

Be all the pain thy cruel foe intends. 

Nothing avail’d thy labour of an age 

To weave the genial nest, with many a root 

And many a straw far-fetched? ‘Twas all 
in vain. 

Half-starv’d Grimalkin claims thee for his 
prey, 

And in his cruel paw fast-clutch’d devours 

Relentless. Or the boy aware, himself 

Cuts short existence, and allots to puss 

Only theseverd head. Ilard-hearted lout, 

Steel’d executioner, behold the blood 

Of parent and of offspring. Burn with 
shame; 

For thou hast done a deed which Heav'n 
abhors. 

Lét the wise parent laugh, to sec how well 

His looby boy has learn’d to be humane. 

Let him applaud the bloody deed, and spare 

The well-earn’d rod. In thee, great state, 

Eternal glory of the Gentile world, 

Just Athens, had the beardless youth pre- 
sum’d 

A deed so villainous, the public arm 

Had the mean wretch chastis’d, till it had 
wak’d 

A soul humane and sensible of wrong. 

Behold and mark the sturdy fool,at length 

Grown up to man, (if such he may be 
deem’d, 

Possessing nothing human but the shape), 

What are his sports ? and how delights the 


dunce 

From morn io night to spend the live-long 
day? 

‘Can the swarth Ethiopian change his 
skin ?? 


Or can the leopard at his will be white, 
And lay his spots aside? From mom to eve 
See how he toils with generous intent 

To be the mura’rer of the tim’rous hare, 
To win the brush of Reynard nobly skill, 
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To vex the badger; or with cruel joy 
Stoops o’er the cock-pit, eager to behold 
The dying struggles of poor chanticleer. 
*Twas nature taught the gen’rous bird to 


gat, 
And drive the bold intruder from his roost, 
In care for thee, mean wretch, who hast 
supply'd 
The weapon nature kindly had refus'd, 
Or made to strike iu vain. Now mark his 
gait, ; 
When morning hardly dawns, and fiom the 
hutch 
He lets the full-ear’d. pointer loose to range. 
Well arm’d is he, within with morning 
dram, 
Without with old surtout, thick shoes, and 
hose 
Of leather, button’d to the buckskin’d 
knee. 
So forth he fares, brave knight; but first 
he primes 
And crams his musket, then suspends his 
pouch, 
His powder-horn, and whip with whistle 
- tipt, 
On his broad shoulders. Let me not forget, 
What he might well forget, th’ imporiant 
bag, 
To be ere long (for so he thinks) well lin’d 
With pheasant, partridge, snipe, or tardy 
quail. 
So mounts the popping Hudibras or stile 
Or crackling hedge, or leaps the muddy 
ditch, 
His armour clatt’ring as he goes. I see 
Where he has swept the silver dew away 
Across the pasture. Now he climbs the 
gate, 
And heys his dog to run the stubble round, 
While he stands still, or scarce'y moves a 
pace. 
So have I seen the hastv minute-hand 
Run round and round, while th’ other idly 
stood, 
Or seem’d to stand, and with commanding 
tone 
Bray’d loud to instigate his race again. 
Take heed, take heed. With nose infal- 
lible 
The silent pointer winds toward the game. 
Now motionless he stands, one foot htt up, 
His nostri] wide distended, and his tail 
Unwageg’d. Now speed, thou hero of the 
gun, 
And when the sudden covey springs, let fly 
And miss them all. © I rejoice to see 
When our amusemen's are so innocent 
They give no pain atall. But spare the 
whip, 
And if the wary covey spring too soon, 
Let Sancho still be safe; and let not rage 
Prompt. thee to stamp upon his guiltless 
neck 
Till the blood issue from his lips and nose: 
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Much less let fly upon the faithful cur 
The volley fate has spar’d, for he is staunch, 
And true to thee as thou art false to him.” 


[To be continued. ] 





Intovrerance the Discrace of 
Curistians, not the Fautr of 
their RELIGION. By the Rev, 
CHRISTOPHER WYVILL, pp. 112. 
8vo. 1808. 

{ Concluded from p. 58.] 


N R. Wyvint, though convinced 
P that the arguments which he 
advances are founded in reason, that 
his cause is just, and that his pleas 
will satisfy the friends of humanity 
and religion, yet is by no means san- 
guine in his hopes, that the supporters 
of intolerance will suddenly abandon 
their system. ‘* It must not be for. 
gotten,” he says, ‘* how difficult, how 
nearly impossible, it has been usual] 
found to convince men of any trut 
which is opposed by their interest, or 
the violence of their passions. Our 
adversaries may fee) that it would be 
vain to deny that toleration is the 
duty of christians; but they may still 
hope to preserve their credit without 
renouncing their intolerance; and 
they may endeavour to alarm the 
fears of the public, when they despair 
of convincing their reason. The 
struggle with panic feats will be Jong 
and arduous; arguments that- are 
sound, and ought to overcome those 
fears, will be urged and re-urged, for 
years perhaps, without success ; bat 
neither let the friends of toleration 
be dismayed ; for, at Jast, time, pa- 
tience, and the Gospel will conquer 
all.” —p. 66, 67. 

Our judicious author “ anticipates 
the false terrors, the specious but hol- 
low plausibilities, which the advocates 
of intolerance probably may oppose 
again and again to the dictates of po- 
licy and humanity, to the commands 
of social justice and religion ;” and 
the remaining part of the treatise is 


given to the task of stating and expo- ‘ 


sing them. 

He supposes that they, who are 
hostile to a full toleration, will endea- 
vour to alarm the nation with appre- 
hensions of the danger it will threaten 
to religion, especially to the church 
of England, and of a demand for some 
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uence of it: “ for the enemies of 
tobration,” Mr. W. observes, ‘* are 
usually the enemies of all on sor 


ment in the church.” He subjoins, 
with ingenuous frankness: “‘ we do 
not hesitate to acknowledge, that ec- 
clesiastical reformation is not, in our 
judgment, an event to be deprecated ; 
hogtather most earnestly to be wish- 
ed by every friend of rational a 
And no fitter time probably could be 
chosen for rectifying what is amiss in 
our religious forms, than that when 
liberty of conscience shall have been 
granted; when the grant shall have 
promoted peace and good will through- 
out these islands; and when the go- 
yernment itself, with the concurrence 
of the leading ministers of religion in 
England, shall be disposed to accede 
to the proposal.” p. 89, 90. 

«© Some,” Mr. Wyvill anticipates, 
“will presume to say, that the repeal 
of the test-laws would be no less than 
an infringement of the oath taken by 
the sovereign at his coronation; and 
that the king would refuse his assent 
to the repeal on that account.” In 
answer to this objection, among other 
remarks, it is replied, ‘* The objec- 
tion is advanced too Jate ; or brought 
forward, at least, under circumstances 
most unfortunately suspicious, After 
the establishment of popery in Ca- 
nada, and the repeal of the test-laws 
in Ireland in this reign, the imputed 
scruple cannot pass currently for 
more than a mere politic pretence, a 
false and fabricated scruple, never 
really felt by the royal mind.” 

* Others,” Mr. Wyvill grants, 
* have declared, that they are willing 
to tolerate dissidents; but, with se- 
rene complacency, have added, that 
they have learned to distinguish power 
from toleration; and therefore they 
cannot consent to the repeal of the 
test-laws, by which the dissidents 
would acquire both. And this verbal 
subtlety.” he adds, ‘‘ no doubt, will 
be repeated.” He first asks, ‘* What 
then is the power the dissidents crave? 
The power, for they already have the 
right, to exercise their private judg- 
Ment in matters of religion, to em- 
brace and profess what may appear to 
them to be the truth, without being 
punished for it, either by death, by 
corporeal infliction, or by fines, im- 
prisonment, and infamy. We con- 
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tend, that innocent persons cannot be 
punished for their conscientious dis- 
sent from the national religion in any 
of these ways; which are but varia- 
tions of intolerance, more or less se- 
vere, without a breach of social jus- 
tice and civil duty.” p. 97; 98. Itis 
then shewn, that the objection is on 
the grounds of social justice, of our 
duty as Christians, and of policy, in- 
defensible. 

Lastly, Mr. Wyvill foresees, it may 
be said, ‘‘that the test-laws were 
passed in thé immediate prospect of 
the crown devolving on a catholic 
head; and though such an event at 
present be utterly improbable, yet 
still it is a possibility, and against its 
fatal consequences the nation would 
do well to guard by retaining laws so 
wisely provided by our ancestors.” 
This objection is fully considered. 
We shall content ourselves with quo- 
ting one remark, founded on fact, 
namely, ‘that, in 1688, the test- 
laws did not prevent the necessity of 
‘a revolution: their efficacy, in the 
time of need, therefore, was of little 
avail.” This remark is illustrated 
and confirmed by other facts in con- 
nection With it; and from the series 
of facts adduced, Mr. W. justly con- 
cludes, *‘ Our church ond our civil 
liberties were saved, not by the test+ 
laws, but by the general zeal for 
the constitution and.for the protestant 
religion, more especially for the esta- 
blished religion.” p. 103, 105. 

It may be justice to add, that no 
objection, which false fear may create 
against the object -of this tract, is 
more amply discussed by an appeal 
to reason and fact than that drawn 
from the supposed danger to which it 
would expose the church; from p. 
Zito p.84. Mr. Wyvill’s reply to 
the plea for intolerance set up by 
those who affect a fear for the ho- 
nour of christianity, as it lieth in a 
small compass, and is a fair specimen 
of our author’s manner, shall be given 
at length. 


** Leave Christianity to the free 
choice of men,” savs, Mr. W. ** and 
in every region of the world ignorant 
and superstitious unbelievers would 
open their eyes, and hail the Spread- 
ing light of the Gospel; they would 
hear the voice of reason speaking fy 
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the name of Jesus, exhorting them to 
abandon the follies of superstitions, 
and to learn from his precepts to b¢ 
virtuous and happy; they would lis- 
ten to rational arguments fairly and 
candidly stated; they would be gained 
by zeal benevolently and disinterest- 
edly exerted; and would adore the 
Gospel as truth revealed from Heaven. 
Even learned and philosophical infi- 
dels, so long disgusted by the faults 
of ambitious and intolerant Christians, 
too truly to be lamented as the faults 
of our nature, committed in contra- 
diction to the commands of our reli- 
gion, would learn to blame the incon- 
sistent christian but to acquit the 
Gospel. They would also listen to 
the plain and honest reasoning of our 
advocates ;* their prejudices and their 
subtleties would gradually yield to the 
joint effect of candour, generosity, 
and reason; at last, convinced of its 
truly benign tendency, by its happy 
effects on the temper and conduct of 
its disciples, and satisfied, on an im- 
partial examination of its widely-ex- 
tended proofs, they would embrace 
the Gospel, and acknowledge Jesus to 
have been indeed a messenger com- 
missioned by God to instruct and re- 
forin the world.” p. 69, 70, 71. 


Mr. Wyvill, even under an appre- 
hension that groundless fears, narrow 
jealousies, and the spirit of secularity, 
hypocrisy, and intolerance will be 
successfully opposed to his liberal rea- 
sonings and generous wishes, yet con- 
cludes his pamphlet with a strain of 
animated anticipation of the final pre- 
valence of the true Gospel, very ex- 
pressive of the comprehension of bis 
views, and in itself highly pleasing : 
“* Disappointed,” says he, “ we 
may be: but we shall remain fixed in 
our belief, that the age of candour, 
charity, and rational christianily is 
fast approaching. In different aves, 
in countries of greater or less civility 
and knowledge, the progress of chris- 
tianity been sometimes more, 
sometimes less rapid; but it has been 
constant. From its continual advance- 
nent in past ages, under all the disad- 
vantages whicti have arisen from un- 
settled governments, barbarian con- 
guests, and illiberal establishments of 
“religion, its efficacy to attain that 
great purpose, for which alone a ini- 
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raculous interposition can be admit. 
ted, appears to be fully established: 
and the conclusion of christians in 
just, that the Gospel will ultimately 
be the religion of mankind. It is the 
same treasure of celestial truth now, 
as it was in the age of Christ and his 
apostles; it is still the same precious 
gift of the Almighty as it was then; it 
has been and will be, in all ages, 
equally worthy of our most grateful 
acceptation: Christ has founded his 
religion on a rock of adamantine 
proofs, and neither time, nor force, 
nor craft, cau prevail against it." 
p. 111, 112. 
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Brack Rock Hovse, 
Bought Experience. 
1810. 


Wy BEN a writer of novels is 

found to keep in view the 
cause of morality and religion, seve. 
rity of criticism is deprecated. The 
author of the volumes before us, in 
the progress of her story, illustrative 
of the high price at which experience 
may be bought, has evidently intend- 
ed to promote both: therefore we 
shall touch as lightly as possible upon 
those parts that appear to us faulty; 
observing, at the same time, that our 
object is not to check rising merit, 
but to lead it into the right path, from 
which it would not otherwise, per- 
haps, have been conscious it had 
swerved. 

The heroine of this tale is involved, 
by one false step, iti sorrows and diffi- 
culties, from which she: is relieved 
only by death. In order that this 
step may not appear unnatural, Ger- 
trude Wallace (the herome) is made 
the perfect contrast to her half sister, 
Catherine Holford, who is represent- 
ed as formal, regular, and precise; the 
* lite, spirit, and soul-subduing viva- 
city” of the former naturally inclines 
her to love one of the other sex, cha- 
racterised by similar shewy propensi- 
ties: they propel her, also, to unite 
with him, without the sanction of pa- 
rental authority. But, suddenly, and 
without sufficient cause, she changes 
to a character as totally opposite as 
that of Miss Holford. ‘Lhis is unna- 
tural; for, though her father’s inter- 
diction of all intercourse between 
them, till her marriage shall reeewe 
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the sanction of her babenye father, 
must necessarily make‘a strong im- 
pression upon a mind endued with 
sensibility; it could not totally change 
the very nature: of her being, espe- 
ciay when streng hopes existed of 
such sanction being obtained. In 
short, from the period of her mar- 
riage till her death, instead of the 
«< gay and vivacious,” we see only the 
staid and discreet matron, unvaried 
by one unbending moment or a single 
trait of the original character. We 


have no objection to Gertrude in this. 


character: we mention it merely as 
inconsistent with that laid down for 
her, and strongly marked by contrast. 

The character of Miss Hawely is 
particilarly ill managed. The daugh- 


ter of a manufacturer in a great town, 


and ina great line of business, could’ 


not, in our times, be so ignorant as to 
use equestrian for aquatic, and vice 
versa. Very few authors sacceed 
well in what is called. slip slop lan- 
guage: there should be at least a si- 
milarity of sound in the word misused 
to that which ought to be used.. The 
original slip slop of Fielding uses assi- 
nuate for insinuate, convicted for con- 
uinced, commensuration for commise- 
ration, specious for species, &C.— 
Smollett improves upon it; as he in- 


cludes, in the mistake, some ridicu-, 


lous meaning contrary to that intend- 
ed. .Tabitha’ Bramble desires her 
housekeeper t6 send her the Burn- 
daffy, instead of the Beaum-da-vie : 
and also, ** the easings of Dr. Hill’s 
dock water,”: for, we presume, Dr. 


Hill's essence of. water dock. Speak-- 


ing of Clinker, she says he-is an im- 
potent (impudent) rascal. Hinged 
Jenkins says ‘‘the servants in Bath 
are devils in garnet,” (incarnate), and 
thatClinker ‘* produced blessed fruits 
of generation (régenération) and re- 
pentance,” re. ‘Bat infection and 
solution for. selection, humbug for 
humdrum, epithalamium for enco- 
mium, &c. &c. axe mistakes not likely 
to be made by persons of any degree 
of education or in any situation in We. 

We would recommend ‘to novel 
writers to avoid:the peculiar idiom of 
any particular country or coanty, un- 
less they are in complete possession 
of the niceties and peculiar turn of 
expression belonging to that which 
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they put in themouth of a character. 
When ‘it is done weil, it certainly as- 
sists to realize the event, But it is 
injurious .in a greater degree when 
defective, as in the latter case the de- 
lusion of the scene suddenly vanishes, 
and we contemplate the author alone. 
The effect is the same as on the stage. 
If a man were to represent a Freneh- 
man, and speak a few lines with tole« 
rable prowunciation; then, suddenly;, 
to thunder out half-a-dozen words in 
rank cockney dialect, the effect mist’ 
be ridiculous, and the ‘reality of ‘the 
scene destroyed. Our author is de 
fective in. her Scotch and Irish ¢ha+ 
racters, Even her Trish name is 
faulty ; it should be O' Flaherty, and, 
not O’Flarty.. .Mrs. O'Flarty ses 
‘* that there”—decided cockney ; and 
** knowed,” which belongs, .toours 
northern counties—not to Ireland.» ¥ 

Mrs. Falconbridge is a character 
not to be found, we hope; in nature. 
An attempt, to intredyce a female, 
Zanga into this species of composi- 
tion has been observable of late years ; 
and it should seem as if the hint for 
the Mrs.Falconbridge, in the book 
before us, was taken from’ a ‘similar 
character in a modern novel} called 
Falconbridge Alley. In both; the 
authors have rather created demons 
than erring mortals; and the attri- 
butes, when applied to a female cha- 
racter, camcréate no other sentiment 
in the mind of the reader, than loath- 
ing and disgust. And we think if. 
would require very little argument to 
prove, that they must tend to injure, 
rather than to serve, the cause of mio- 
rality.” No ‘individual, however vi- 
cious and contammated, can believe. ~ 
it possible that 4 female could exult in 
the violent and untimely end of a. 
brother; or in the agony of mind 
theace arising to him who gave her, 
being ; more especially as the former 
never injured‘her ; and the neglect of 
the Jatter arose from laws, imposed 
by custom. on the titled father of ille-. 
gitimate children. 

We will finaily add, that the work 
is defective in poetical justice ; as ‘mi- 
sery and death are too high a price for 
Gertrude to pay for her experience + 
while the demon in woman's form is 
sufféred to go unpunished. 
' J.M. 
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QUATORZAINS. 
[Continued from Vol. xi1, p. 224] 
No. Ill. 

H night! I love to ponder on thy form 
Wine not 2 star illuminates the sky; 
And much I love to hear the winged storm, 


Howl from the cloudy battlements on 


high: 
Yet, if the moon shou'd beautify the scene, 
Aad light the meadows with her holy ray, 
Sein would I ponder on thy charms serene, 
Still thro’ the woods with meditation 


Gu itaprn, dion, henna comns-ochinn shi 
t some en 
Pose on the stream that babbles as it 
flows ; 
Catcl the bright vision ofthe lovely maid, 
legves the tomb to listen to my 
woes; 
whife the nativos in oblivion lie, 
Talk with the genius of eternity. 


Tv. 
To tux Moon. 
BIOON ! thou dost seem with melancholy 


To wuich the changing charecter of 7h 


And as 9 thro’ the starry sky, 


To list the anthem that the night-biid n 


"Tis twelve! and hark! how gently on the 


The numbers echo of the distant clock! 
A solemn stiliness reigns throughout the 
val 


le, 
Save where the spirits of the warriors 


In marshal’d lines, o’er yon monastic height, 
Hurrying their pennons to the neighbor- 
Leo! anon beneath the canopy of night, 
Their lances glitter in the streamiet 
! 


Yet, lovely moon! when all around is 
mute. 

Ell soothe thy sufferings with my vagrant 
flute, 


Grafton Street, 1810. J.G. 


—_— 

Inagoy.ar Ope ro Evanine. . 
Now came still ev’ning on, ard twilight grey 
Had in her sober liv’ry all things clad. 

Mitton. 

Now adown the western sky, 

Sol proclaims. th’ ev’ning nigh ; 
Bland as nature's calm repose, 
Adown the vale the zephyr blows, 
The warbling birds now sink to rest, 
While lovely eve, by fancy drest, 
Comes tripping o’er the vernant Jawa, 
Jeeund as th’ effulgent morn. 
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Th’ herdsman now from labour freed, 
His weary cattle onward low ; 
And as they amble o’er the mead, 
TheirPength’ning shadows seem to grow, 
Descending now (Aurora’s king) , 
To western seas, his chariot’s driv’n ; 
While sweetly now his beamings fling 
Their Jast expiring rays to Heav’n. 
Now the rivers, rills, end fountains, 
In a silent cadence flow ; 
From the hills and from the mountains, 
Health reviving breezes blow. 
Now the twitt’ring swallows fly, 
And circumambulate the stream ; 
And where the youngling ravens cry, 
O now I hear the owlet scream, 
And now, to guide her mate to woo, 
The glow worm trims her lamp anew. 


The weak ey’d bat renews his flight, 
To welcome in th’ approaching night; 
Amidst these scenes I love to roam 
While nightingales their notes attu 
‘ ‘When ‘autumn’s clear and full orb’ 
moon 
Foretels a grateful harvest home. 
For then, led on by sprightly eve, , 
ie rosy nymphs their chaplets weave; 
With music sweet the plains resound, © 
The happy rustics dance around. 
© mental cares their minds annoy, 
But what kind Heav’n ordains. to 
With one accord of general jey ; 
To him they raise 
A of praise, 
Who blest’their fruitful harvest home. 
And when mild eve her reign renews, 
To circumfuse prolific.dews, 
»And cherish drooping flow’rs ; 
I'll seek again the verdant plain, 
And sbun the bitter throes of pain 
That dissipation pours. 
Then come, sweet Eve! and with thee bring 
Thy halcyon balm, to soothe life’s sorrow. 
But, blest with health, to thee I'll sing, 
And chanat anew thy praise to-morrow, 
Homerton. Revusen Veritas, 


Siem 
Tue Insonction. 


HASTE, Sir Knight, Oh haste to sive? 
Haste thee warrior, bold and brave; 

Deep within yon darksome walls, ; 

Chained to earth a father calls ! 

Calls for mercy on a son; 

Haste thee ere the deed be done ! 

Grimly furrow'd in thy face, 

Savage lines of blood I trace ;~ 

Fury in thy eye-balls glare, 

Matted is thy ebon hair; 

Sable is thy armour too, 

Black as Hell or night to view} 








Coma, 
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Reeking fresh from slaughters fane, While on the yew that shades his‘urm, 
Now you scour the peaceful plain 5 *Midst vernal gales that sighing qourn, 
Then haste, Sir Knight, oh haste to save, 1 hang my aify, soft-ton 

Haste thee, warrior, bold and brave ! Whose wild notes soothe as they expye. 
Choak'd with brambles is the way, Yet as by ether they are driv‘n, 

Yet let not that your'soul dismay ; They sweetly trill—as if in Heav'’n 

Spur your steed, and, ere *tis night, The angel choir endeav’ring, stood, 

Reach the castle in despite ; Te bless the hour of solitude. 

Reach it ere "tis set of sun, _A.K. Rusticvs. 
Haste thee ere the deed be done! , 

For parricide its front uprears, 

Bathed in blood and orphans tears Love Lerrens to my Wire. By 
Dripping warm with human gore, James Woopnovse. 

Insatiate still, still craving more! 

‘There he drugs the poison’d bowl~- LETTER Xi. 

Furies seie and send his gould! [Continued from page 55.) 

There beneath the welcome smi - 

Murder dwells and hellish guile. > HERE,! Hannah, stretch thy intellectus§ 
Hark! I hear the dreadful cry !e ’ ‘ 

Haste thee, warrior! fly, O fly! And look the various haunts of nature 
Hark! the rising tempest growls, through. 


Boreas from his cavern howls ; 

The sun forsakes the lurid sky== 

Forked lightnings ’gin to fly. 

All Heaven trembles at the deed: 

Good Sir Bertrand shall not bleed.— 

Then haste thee, warrior, haste away, 

And sweep him from the eye of day ! 
Feb. 1810. 





Ope to Sotitupe. 


C ONTENTED nympb! that lov’st to rove 
In daisied vaie, in darkling grove; 

Or near the circumfluent rill, 

That bubbles by the furze-clad hill ; 

Or on the mountain’s rugged brow, 

While foaming waters rush below. 

Whether afar or near | stray, 

At ev'ning hour or dawn of day, 

In dreary wild or arbour rude, 

Be thou my guest, sweet Solitude. 


O lead me where the billows rise, 

And dash their spray to frowning skies 5 

To listen to the Peterell, 

That sportive roves, while whirlwinds yell. 
That hears, unmov’d, dread thunders roll ; 
(Pure emblem of a tranquil soul, 

Which braves the ills Pandora gave, 

_ And builds its hope beyond the grave) 

In gloomy cave, where none intrude ; 
With thee I'd muse, dear Solitude ! 


When plaintive Philomela sings, 

And thro’ the grove the owlet wings, 
To thy retreat, Oh let me stray, 

And on my dylcet flageolet play ; 

To waken echo from her cell, 

Sweet goddess of the vocal shell ! 
Whose notes, when borne in circling air, 
Seraphic soothe the list’ning ear. 
Enchanting maid ! in dell or wood, 

Be thou my guest in solitude. 


At midnight hour, O with me hie 
Where "s slumb’ring ashes lie; 





With philosophic sense the difference 
Betwixt herbivorous beasts and beasts 


chace,— 
What —_ and flocks subsist on plants 
an 
With scanty numbers of earnivoroas breeds } 
Mark the ferocious quadrupeds of prey, ~ 
How ro Fate the very dawn of day! 
——— : the hours of sunshine secreg 
urk, . 
In darkness to pursue their sanguine work { 
Lions and leopards hide in privy den, 
Hyznas, tigers, and fraternal men ! 
The ty pucritic fox and crafty cat, 
The filthy fitches and the bat; 
All squint, and scowl, and seulk, in opep 


ty 
But slily prowl, and pounce theit prey by 
night! 

In public love no fierce flesh-eaters-d well, 
But growl and gormandize in separate cell. 
Each pamper’d savage acts a savage part, 
No kind emotions thrilling thro’ the 
But lust and hatred, policy and. pride, 

The stormy mansions of their breasts di- 


vide= : 
And while the ‘beasts and birds of gentle 
Face 
With softest soothings court the kind em- 


brace, 
These grin, growl, scratch, and bite, and 
squeak, and: squall, 
F crocious still "mid love's most tender calls 
And while they life a live of fraud and strife, 
These live a peaceful, free, and loving life. 
Behold the passive horse and = ASS, 
Which draw their sustenance from grain 


grass 
Submit to sovereign man with useful toil, 
To bear his burdens or to til his soil. 


The burrowing rabbit, bounding hare and 
deer, 
Betray no passions bus fond love os fears 
R3 
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Nor e’er with furious looks, or feigning 
vaice, 
Attempt to terrify or falsely tice. 
The inoffensive sheep and harmless ox 
Gregarious graze in friendly herds or flocks, 
And, with meek visage and a virtuous 
mien, 

Sleep on the plain or gambol o’er the green ; 

Quaff the cool spring, or crop the whole- 
some herb, [disturb ; 

Nor neighbouriiig man distress, or beast 

But wiih nutritious juice or fostering fleece, 

Sistafn ‘his streng h or kindly warmth in- 
crease ! 

With nighuy howl no vicinage annoy, 

But blest, or, bellow out, their fear or joy ; 

Or utter warm desires, in love's true tone, 

To make their simple pains and pleasirés 

f known 
The feather’d groups that feed on fruits 

or grain, 

Cheer with bright plumes each woodland, 
hill, and plain— 

Form fond assemblages or friendly throngs, 

For mutnal converse, love, or social songs ; 

And, like the peasant race, with pure de- 
light, 

Labour and sport by day and sleep by 
night. [drear 

But note carnivorous kinds, how dark and 

Their looks. their manner, and their plumes 
appear! 

In act ferocious, in seclusion sly, 

They bide in solitude, or singly tty 

In sullen silence; when not wholly mute, 

Whioet, shriek, and scream, to fright like 
fellow brute. 

The man who simplifies his daily food, 
Keeps all his vital pow’rs in proper mood ; 
His moral motions in grammiatic tense, 
Thro’ reason’s labyrinths led by logic sense ; 
Propels with quickening pace the tardy 

fi 


00g, 
Or checks the gallop of the rampant blood. 
He needs no,chemist’s or physician’s art, 
To brace the vessels or impel] the heart. 
Nature, by instinct urg’d, employs her pow’r 
With God's prescriptions—drugs his com- 
mon dow’r. 
Should heat reJax, or shivering cold alarm, 
Ambrosial bread will brace milk’s nectar 
warm. 
If herbs or fruit sharp flatulence produce, 
He tenders med’cines form’d for common 
use; 
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While instinct points out no compounded 
things, “ 
But simple water from the limpid springs. 
If sudden sickness rise fram fumes impure, 
The doors or windows open'd , yish@a cure,, 
If thro’ intemperate rest obstructions reign, 
Traverse the room or range the open plain, 
Or if, thro’ toil or travail, strength’s de 
press’d, 
The remedy is always ready —rest. 


But should some pnforeseen afflictions 

‘rise, 4 

From earth’s foul vapours or inclement 
skies— 

From colds or heats above, or damps below, 

Catarrhs,cousum ptions, fevers, agues, grow; 

Essential evils, separate or combin’d, 

Disturb the body or unman the mind— 

Whether the changeful elements around 

Unwind thestrength, or constitution wound, 

Or deeper mischiefs mar the deathless part, 

Miseries that melt, or wrongs that wring the 
heart ; 

Temperance may still procure in every place 

Sufficient aids to help each hapless case. 

Superfuous draughts which drunkenness 
destroys, 

Might furnish life with force and genuine 
ov 

The noxious dishes gluttony devours 

Migh yield restoratives in starving hour— 

The countless articles consum’d in waste, 

Which cramm’d satiety scarce deigns to 
taste— 

Expensive spoils which long have luxury, 
cloy’d, 

That pomp and fashion offer up to pride— 

The luscious liquor arid the curious cate 

That hatch disease, and forward awful fate— 

The simple or the amalgamated draff, 

That vanity or vicious custom quaff; 


Or plainest mess in poisonous mixtures ° 


found, 
That folly furnishes or pimps compound; 
Producing death or misery premature, 
Beyond the course of help or hope of cure, 
Might famish’d mortal’s feeble frame sus- 
tain, , 
Subdueeach sickness and yepress each pain; 
And things oft thrown away by wealth or 
whim, 
Make strengthening treats or cordial drops 
for Him. 


[To be continued.]} 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Roya Society. 
HREE successive evenings have 
been occupied fn reading a very 
long and important paper on the 
comparative strength of British and 
foreign culinary salt, by Dr. Henry, 
of Manchester. After stating the po- 


pular prejudice in favour of the sup- 
posed superior strength of foreign salt, 
compared with British, Dr. H. pro- 
ceeded to detail the general process @ 
preparing salt in different parts of 
England and Scotland, compared with 
the sea or bay-salt from St, Ubes 
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which is vulgarly believed to preserve 
meat better than English bay-salt.— 
'o ascertain whether there could be 
any reason for this belief, Dr. H. ana- 
jysed specimens from al] the mines 
and manufactories of the: common 
salt of commerce, and found their re- 
sultsso analogous as to renderany great 
difference.in their curative powers al- 
most impossible. The results of bis 
experiments he drew up in a tabular 
form, exhibiting the constituent prin- 
ciples of the salt of various places; in 
1000 parts he found the quantity of 
muriate of soda to vary only from 
935 to 938, the lowest and highest 
in any muriatic salt. In the foreign 
salt he found, generally, two or 
three parts more of muriate of soda 
than in the British; but this advan- 
tage was more than counterbalanced 
by the extra quantity of sulphates of 
lime and magnesia in foreign salt: the 
latter. substances also exist in British 
salt, but generally in much less pro- 
ortions, particularly the sulphate of 
lime. Hence Dr. H. concluded that 
our native salt is, in every respect, 
equal to foreign salt for the preserva- 
tign of provisions, and that the vulgar 


rejudice against jt should be instant- 
fy removed by every rational and 


practicable means, as injurious to the 
commerce and prosperity of the king- 
dom. 
In the process of manufacturing, he 
observed, that in the north of Scot- 
land, where the fire to the pans is al- 
* lowed to become low hy neglect on 
Sundays, a species of a very strong salt 
has been produced in consequence, 
which has obtained the name of “* Sun- 
day salt,” which he thinks even more 
powerful than any foreign salt. The 
cause of this superiority he attributes 
to the slowness’ of evaporation, which 
makes the grain of the salt larger. 
Large, grajned salt js best for curing 
try meat, as it dissolves more gra- 
dually,and always affording fresh sup- 
plies of saline moisture; small-grain- 
ed, on the contrary, is best for making 
brine. The decrepitation of salt Dr. 
H. found nearly alike; the water of 
crystallization being in very small 
quantities, not exceeding two or three 
per cent. in salt dried at the usual 
temperature of 212. The specific gra- 
yity js also very little different; that 
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of St. Ubes was 19-68, while the Bri- 
tish varied from 20—23 to 20—88. 

In concluding, Dr. H. related some 
of the tedious and complex operations 
which he adopted in these researches. 
Luna cornea, or muriate of silver, 
was one of his principal tests; but the 
experiments to detect the sulphates of 
magnesia and of lime were the most 
tedious of all, especially in ascertain- 
ing the presence of an ammoniacal 
sulphate of magnesia. Among many 
other curious experiments, he ascer- 
tained the compatibility of sulphate of 
soda and sulphate of magnesia, in the 
same liquid, contrary, to the chemical 
axiom laid down by Mr. Kirwan. It 
was not, however, till after two days 
digesting, that a very small quantity 
of these salts was found to be partially 
united; and from this experiment 
Dr. H. did not seem disposed to ques- 
tion the truth or utility of Mr. Kir- 
wan's position, in regard to salts in 
their natural state. 


Royat Academy. 

h R. Soane commenced _ his 

course of lectures on architec- 
ture in the great exhibition room, Sq- 
metset House. His first lecture was 
introductory, and he began with a 
powerful appeal to the students on 
the importance of the art, and the ne- 
cessity of a close and attentive study 
of its principles. He defailed the ori+ 
gin of building in a clear and com- 
prehensive manner, elucidating his 
remarks with a numerous display of 
beautiful and elegant drawings, exhi- 
biting general plans and details of 
some of the earliest architectural 
works of the ancient world, and th 
probable invention of the various 
modes of building adopted by dif- 


ferent people. 


Mr. Soane, it is admitted, deserves 
the highest praise for the zealous and 
indefatigable industry and liberality 
with which he has embellished his 
lectures, and for the learning and 
science which he has shewn in their 
composition. The architectural stu- 
dents, who, for eight or nine years, 
have been left without a-guide, must 
be gratified in receiving instructions 
from an architect of such experience, 
practice, and ability, The professor 
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took océasion, when dilating on the 
many absurdities of the present time, 
viz. Egyptian shop-fronts, miserable 
and miniature copies of Egyptian 
monstrosities, whose gigantic style is 
appropriate to its age, its soil, its uses, 
to lash severely the attempts of many 
men, called surveyors, of the present 
day, being builders, paper-hangers, 
&c. but arrogating to themselves the 
title of architects, and uniting both 
the designer and executor of one 
work, which certainly has done more 
to the cofruption of true architectural 
taste, than any other of the many 
abuses this art has suffered. 
The Royal Academy celebrated the 
- anniversary of her Majesty's birth- 
day, at the Crown and Anchor tavern, 
Mr. Flaxman in the chair, deputed by 
Mr. West, who was indisposed. Among 
several appropriate toasts, was ‘The 
Proprietors of the British Institution.’ 
The day was spent with that harmony 
and conviviality which might be ex- 
pected from men, whose occupations 
are among the highest in the scale of 
human intellect, and whose works are 
the arts of peace. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES, 

7PVHE Right Hon. Sir J. Banks, 

Bart. communicated a curious 
parchment roll, exhibiting the marks 
made on the beaks of swans and cyg- 
nets in all the rivers and lakes of Lin- 
colnshire, accompanied with an ac- 
count of the privileges of certain per- 
sons keeping swans in those waters, 
and the duties of the King’s swan- 
herd in guarding these fowls from de- 
predation, and preventing any two 
persons from adopting thesame figures 
or marks on their swans’ bills. The 
pumber of these marks extended to 
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219, all different, and confined to ® 
small extent of the bill of the swan, 
The outlines of them are an obi 
square, circular at one end, containing 
dots, notches, and arrows. So late as 
the 12th of Elizabeth, laws were enact- 
ed for the presérvation of the swans ih 
Lincolnshire, 

Some curious particulars as to the 
former perquisites of the Board of 
Green-cloth, and the conduct of: Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, keeper of the Ki 
plate, during the reign of William If 
were read: but they only shewed that 
a love of intrigue, and a violent pas~ 
sion and love of places and perqui« 
sites, have prevailed in every reign, 
less or more. 

Mr. Douce exhibited to the Society 
a French marriage-token, never used 
as a coin. On one side it bore the 
circular inscription, ‘* Pour Epouse,” 
round fleurs-de-lys with a “TD” at the 
bottom ; and, on the other, “ Denirs 
de Foy.” ‘These tokens were former! 
given in betrothing brides. Mr. D. 
quoted several decrees and ceremo- 
nies relative to the performance of 
marriage, and among them, a decres 


of the council of Toledo prohibiting 
the Queens of Spain from marrying @ 
second time. 


Linnean Society. 

R. MaTon, vice-president in thé 
chair, read a description of some 
new species of plants from New Hol- 
land, by Edward Rudge, Esq. F.L.S, 
Part of a i re by William Spence, 
Esq. F.L.S. was also read, on a genus 
of insects named Choleva, by La- 
treille, with a description of eighteen 
British species, which was prefaced by 
some remarks on the comparative me 
rits of the different systems of ento- 

mology. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 
With Notices respecting 5 oat fram Artists, and Works 
in , &e. &ee 


E who can penetrate the coun- 

cils of the enemy and conceal 
‘his own, must be successful. Sucha 
person is Bonaparte; but the mask 
will, in a few days, be stripped off, and 
his whole system exposed; as Mr. 
Byerley, in the Introduction to his 
‘Translation of Machiavelli's ‘' Prince,” 


has shewn that every step he has taker, 
and every measure be pursues, origi- 
nated in that author. So curiousan 
analysis of Bonaparte’s system, as this 
is likely to prove, must excite the cu» 
riosity of al rend, from the priace 


h f. 
; v I Denjemia Travers, demonstra 
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of anatomy, and sargeon to the 
Honourable East India Company, has, 
nearly ready for publication, an Ex- 

imental Enquiry concerning Inju- 
ries to the Canal of the Intestines, il- 
lustrating the Treatment of penetra- 
ting Wounds and mortified Hernia. 

obert Steele, Esq. of the Royal 
Marines, is preparing for the press a 
four through the Atlantic, er Recol- 
lections from Madeira, the Azores,.and 
Newfoundland; including the period 
of discovery, produce, manners, and 
customs of each, with memorandums 
from the convents visited, in 1890, 
in his Majesty's ship Vestal. 

The Rev. D. Davies, of Milford, 
Derbyshire, is writing a new histori- 
cal and descriptive View of the Town 
and County of Derby, in one large 
volume octavo, and has solicited com- 
munications relative to the antiqui- 
ties, natural history,:and recent im- 
provements of that a : 

Dr. Watson will shortly publish a 
Theoretical and Practical View of the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb; 
containing hints for the correction of 
impediments in h, together with 
a yocabulary; illustrated with cop- 
per-plates, representing the most com- 
mon objects necessary to be-hamed, 

Mr.Parkinson has withdrawn the In- 
troduction to the Knowledge of Fos- 
sils, announced at the end of his first 
volume of Organic Remains of a for- 
mer World, considering its publica- 
tion as entirely su by Mr. 
Martin's excellent systematic Outlines 
of the same subject. The third vo- 
mains is in consi- 


lume of Organic 
derable forwardness. 
The author of the Husband and 


Lover has, in the » @ romance, 
entitled the Daughters of Isenberg. - 
Mr. Parkes has further improved 
his Chemical Catechism, and a fourth 
edition is nearly ready for publica- 
tion, with numerous additions. 
. The Rev. Mr. Phelps’s Botanical 
Calendar, will very shortly make its 
rance. 
ew and interesting Discoveries in 
Horticulture, as an improved system 
in propagating fruit-trees, hardy Ame- 
rican and other ever-greens, with de- 
cid ornamental trees and shrubs, 
by ‘Mr. Thomas Haynes, an experi- 


enced propaga or of trees, shrubs, and 
plants, will appear early im the spring, 


Varieties, Literary and Philosophical: 


Dr. Scott, late oriental professor at 
the East India College, is preparing a 
splendid edition of the Arabian Nights 

ntertainments, to which he has 
added a new volume, comprising 
thirty-five tales, now first translated 
from the Arabic copy brought inte 
England by Edward Wortley Mon- 
tague, and deposited im the Bodleian 
library, with an intfoduction, and 
notes illustrative of the religion, man- 
ners, customs, and domestic habits of 
the Mahummedans, . 

Mr. Elmes’s Dictionary of the Fine 
Arts is in the press. 

The Rev. Thomas Comber. is com- 
piling, from unpublished manuscripts 
and other authentic. sources, the His- 
tory of the Parisian. Massaere of St, 
Bartholomew, which will contain the 
most minute particulars. 

Mrs, Rundell of Perey House, Bath 
has completed a Grammar of Sacred 
Hintory, including the Old and New 

estaments, with maps. 

Major Samuel Dales has nearly 
completed an Essay on the Study of 
the History of E d, im one octavo 


volume. 
Dr. Lawrence is preparing for the 
ate bro- 


press, from the nena of his 

ther, a volume of Critical Observa- 
tions, on the. New Testament, par- 
ticularly on the Prophecies of the 
Revelations. 

Mrs. Pelham has, inthe press, 
Seven Letters to a Young Womag 
under Dejection of Mind. : 

Mr. Nichols has undertaken the re- 
publication of Fuller's Worthies, and 
who, im addition to many valuable 
materials in his ewn possession, hag 
been favoured with many useful hints 
from gentlemen of the first_distinc- 
tion im literary research. The text 
of Fuller, as an English classic, will 
be preserved, and with the correction: 
of the ancient errors of. the press, the 
whole will be occasionally iltectresed 
by brief notes. 

A new edition of Purchas’s Pilgrims, 
in quarto, are in the press, printed in’ 
uniformity with the recent editions of 
the English Chronicles, 

A translation of the Civil Architec- 
ture of Vitruvius, in an imperial 
quarto volume, and illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings, executed by Low. 
rv, from the pen of Mr. William 
Wilkins, author of the Antiquities of 
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Magna Grecia, will appear in the 
course of the spring. 


ARTS; SCIENCEs, &c. 


Notwithstanding the part Mr. Spen- 
cer Smith has lately taken, in intro- 
ducing the valuable plant which pro- 
duces the Turkey madder roots, it 
appears that’ Mr: J: L. Philips, of 
Manchester, twenty years since, im- 
potted seeds from which’ the same 
plants were produced, and that he still 
retains plenty of plants for the-same 
purpose, and that he ‘has, in his’ pos- 
session, cotton dyed from roots of his 
own growing fifteen yearsago; though 
he allows’ that some ‘later improve- 
ments: in the aft of dying would pro- 
bably: produce a finer colour now. 

New virtue of the load-stone.—Henry 
Hinde ,Peliy, Esq. of Upton, Essex, 
4 gentleman advanced in years, and 
who.used to be laid up’ annually for 
three or four months with a violent 
fit of ‘the gout, having read in some 
old‘book, that a load-stone, worn ‘next’ 
the skin,» was) a sure preservative’ 
against that excruciating disease, and 
knowing that some of the mast power- 
ful ‘magnets are fownd “in Goleonda, 
employed an agent it India to’proeure 
him one) from that province. This 
stdne chipped into a convenient size, 
it is said he constantly wears in a 
little flannel case. suspended from a 
black: yibbon Found ‘his neck, next 
his skin., It.is about two inches long, 
an’ in¢h. and’ a‘ half broad, and two 
tenths of an/inch thick. Mr. Pelly! 
found \.its/ virtue’ s@ great, that. hé 
thought he might lay it by withsafety, 
butimany days had not passed before 
he was convinced of his mistake; he 
awoke-one night in torment, but call- 
ing for his old safeguard, ‘he threw it 
about) his neck, and escaped for 
that time -with a slight attack; this 
bas. induced. him, never to be 
without his load-stone, and hence, it 
is said, he enjoys perfect freedom from 
all the pains, inflicted by his old 
enemy. 


America. 

A large body of warriors, hunters, 
&c. all well arined abd equipped, took 
their departure a few months ago from 
Louisville, im the United States, on a 
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three years expedition to join: the 
Missouri company, who design’ to 
establish themselves not only on the 
river Columbia, but to enlarge the 
sphere of their commerce to the East 
Indies. ; 

A cluster of seven islands has: been! 
recently discovered in the south seas, 
by Captain Bristow. They are in 
50° 40’ south latitude, and 166° 35’ 
east longitude. The largest of them 
contains a fine harbour abounding 
with fish. Fowl, wood, and water thay. 
be easily procured. Captain Bristow 
has called them Lord Auckland's 
group. i 

i France. 

The imperial conservatory of musiel 
at Paris have made a very favourable 
report on the new musical instrument, 
denominated the’ Clavi-cylinder; in- 
vented by. M, Chladni. » This report 
describes it as* resembling the flute 
and clarionet inthe: high notes, and 
the bassoon in the Jower keys} it ad- 
mits, however, that the instrument is 
not so well adapted for ‘lively strains 
as to solemn music; but its effects im 
the crescendo. and diminuendo »are 
highly praised. .M.Chladni. himself 
gives the following account of ‘his in- 
vention:—Phe clavi-cylinder contains. 
asét of keys, and/behind: this: glass 
cylinder, séven:centimetres im diatme- 
ter, which» isturned by) means’ of’a 
pedal and adoaded wheel. | This cy- 
linder isnot the sounding body, but: 
it, produces the ‘sound by friction ‘on 
the interior mechanism. | Theesoundy 
may be prolonged) at! pleasure,» with 
all the shades. of eréscendo and dim 
nuendo, in proportion as the pressure 
dn_ the keys is increased or diminishéd. 
This instrument is never out of tunel 
It contains four octaveti and ‘a half 
from ut, the lowest on the harpsichord, 
up to fa. ais’) of dud 

Two pyrotechnical machines» are 
said to have Jately been invented bya! 
Frenchman of the name of Roug,/at 
Ahlan. ‘The first consists of a fahni-) 
nating barrel, by which an».army: 
ranged in order of battlecan be thrown 
into confusion, Am experiment? twasi 
made before many disfinguished offi: 
cers, and the result was satisfactory, 
—The barrel was hurled at»angedat) 
distance in a particular ditections 
fell on the very point aimed,atgand 
Liew up with a tremendous explosiody, 
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tering its contents far around.— 
The wo #s which consists of a new 
kind of fire-ship, intended to oecasion 
the conflagration of a whole fleet, did 
not, on account of the deficiency of 
jocal advantages, fully answer the in- 
yentor’s expectations. As its failure 
could not be attributed to any defect 
in its construction, no doubt was en- 
tertained that the next experiment 
would prove successful. 

The use of copper vessels in cook- 
ery is justly dreaded; still various ar- 
ticles are dressed in them—without 
any injury! M.Proust determined, 
if possible, to discover the cause of 
these contradictory effects. He boiled 
a quantity of strong vinegar, above an 
hour, in a copper vessel, and which 
completely filled it. The most active 
re-agents, such as sulphurated hydro- 
gen, did not discover the sméllest ef- 
fect produced on the liquor by this 
copper. He found, notwithstanding, 
that the copper becomes oxided or 
rusted only when the vessel is not full; 
in which case a portion of its surface 
is exposed to the action of the atmos- 
phere, the oxigen of which combines 
with it. The heat produced by boil- 
ing, greatly dilating the air which 
comes into contact with the copper, 
prevents this combination: accidents, 
therefore, are occasioned by suffering 
liquids to cool in them, during which 
time the air has access to the surface 
of the copper. Hence our housewives 
will perceive the reason why cleanli- 
ness is their security, when culinary 
vessels become partly untinned by 
continued use. 

A cheniist, at Paris,'it is said, has 
made some experiments on tobacco, 
which if found to be correct, may oc- 
casion great innovation in the trade 
and manufacture of that article. His 
results were, that the acrid principle 
of tobacco differs from that of all 
other vegetables whose properties are 
known; and that, by an easy process, 
it may be separated from the plant 
either green or dried, and in a liquid 
state, and that the juice thus ex- 
tracted may be combined with the 
dried leaves of any tree, and thus 
form tobacco. The remains of the 
plant, after the acrid principle is thus 
Srestes. have neither smell nor 


M. Vaquelin, in the name of the 
. Universat Mae. Vor. XIII 
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committee of Chemical Arts, has de- 
scribed the manufacture of talléw for 
candles, said to be purified from all 
animal substances of an injurious na- 


ture, free from all moisture, and not 


at all discoloured, demi-transparent, 
perfectly dry and sonorous, and so 
very dry, that when a blade of iron is 
passed over it, a phosphoric light is 
emitted, extremely lively, and occa- 
sioned by all appearance from an 
electric motion. hen this tallow is 
fresh melted, and the surrounding air 
extremely dry, the mere passing of 
the hand on it is sufficient to produce 
sparks and crackings. The dryness of 
this tallow is still further illustrated 
by its perfect transparency when 
melted; when it is at the temperature 
of boiling water, neither bubbles nor 
clouds are discernible. This tallow, it 
is afirmed, may be kept without any 
discolouration or rancidity for two 
years. The candles made of it are 
very white; their light very pure with 
little or no smoke; and their price 
about 5 per cent above the common 
sort. - 
Germany. 

The Franckfort Gazette has an- 

nounced a decree from Ratisbon, by 


‘which a commission is appointed to 


visit all pious foundations in Franck- 
fort, to examine their accounts, docu- 
ments, and charters of foundation, 
without exception, and to report on 
the detail of their present state, with 
the administration and employment 
of their revenues; adding, as soon as 
it can be done, a plan of amelioration 
and economy proper to answer the 
purposes of their establishment. This 
plan is to be afterwards submitted to 
the magistracy and the civic colleges, 
and to be regulated according to the 
ee intention of the founders, 
and the benefit of the city of Franck- 
fort. 

Since the conscription for the last 
year has been carrying into effect by 
the proper officers, the Jews, it is un- 
derstood, will not be exempted, but a 
battalion will be formed among these 
people, on the same establishment as 
that raised in Holland. Till lately 
the individuals of that religion here, 
have paid a sum of money by way of 
exemption, 

The Royal Society of Friends to the 
Sciences, at Warsaw, have requested 


s 
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the concurrence of the learned in col- 
lecting materials for a complete his- 
tory of Poland, down to the present 
period. 

The famous gallery of pictures, 
which had been transferred to the 
fortress of Koningstein, during the 
temporary incursions of the Austrians, 
have been brought back, and since 
Christmas, has again been opened to 
the public. 

The most discerning men in the 
kingdom of Prussia, it is said, are of 
opinion that the total ruin of that 
country can only be averted by a 
system entirely agricultural; and such 
has been the numbers of officers re- 
cently out of employment, that as 


they have persisted in petitioning to- 


the king, notwithstanding the repeated 
prohibitions issued on that subject, 
his Majesty has been obliged to de- 
clare that such petitioners shall, in 
future, be punished with the utmost 
rigour, in the same manner as those 
officers, who being in service, do not 
execute the orders they have received. 

The following were among the 
works most in request during the last 
Leipsic fair. The History of the 
French Revolution, by M. Bakzo, of 
Koningsberg; a History of Poetry and 
Eloquence, by M. Bouterwerk; a 
Journey fiom Holstein into Franconia 
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and Bavaria, by M. Eggers; M. Eick. 
horn’s, of Gottingen, History of Lite. 
rature; Fernow’s Life of Ariosto; 
Lectures on Natural Philosopby, by 
M. Lichtenberg; Travels by M. Nem- 
nick, of Hamburgh,,. Private Letters 
from Vienna, by M. Reichard, the 
author of Private Letters from Paris; 
Sermons by M. Reinhard, of Dresden; 
M. Schrieber on the Belles Lettres; 
Travels into Upper Austria; Vater on 
the Population of America; Wein- 
brenver on Theatrical Architecture; 
besides several excellent works on 
Philology, by Schutz, Hager, Zim- 
merman, &c. 


Spain. 

By a recent decree of Joseph Bona- 
parte, King of Spain, he cedes to the 
commerce of Madrid, the church of 
Good Success, with all its buildings, 
in order that an exchange may occupy 
the sciteof it. For the many demo- 
litions and openings that have already 
been made in Madrid, and are daily 
making, the reason given is, the salu- 
brity of the air. The proprietors of 
the houses taken down receive equi- 
valents in national domains. By an- 
other decree, the King has made over 
the hospitat of the royal residence at 
St. Idefonso, with all its medical esta- 
blishment, to the poor and infirm of 
that place. 
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Dr. Pike. 
HIS gentleman, lately deceased, 
was born in King Street, near 
the Seven Dials, in the parish of St. 


Giles, in September 1745. His father 
died when he was scarcely four years 
old; and when the family affairs were 
settled, the widow found herself in 
very narrow circumstances. This 
might have been fatal to the plan 
which his parents had intended to 
adopt for their son. But genins will 
force its way. He was intended for 
one of the universities; and, after 
being taught to read correctly, he was, 
at five years oid, placed under a cler- 

yman, a friend of his mother, and 
Fefore his sixth year he began learn- 
ing Latin. With this gentleman he 
continued ten or twelve years; after 
which the writer of his memoirs seems 
to have lost the clue of his progress 


till 1766, when he was a classical. as- 
sistant at a considerable boarding- 
school at Guildford, and afterwards at 
a grammar-school in Kent. The na- 
tural turn of his mind, at this time, 
led him to critical theology and to 
medical studies, which might be call- 
ed his hobby-horse. He attended me- 
dical lectures in London during the 
vacations. He rose early, and sat up 
late at his studies. Even his walks for 
exercise were solitary, and his pockets 
were always stuffed with books. 
was fond of sitting in Catharine Hill 
Chapel, a fine old piece of ruins, near 
Guildford, where he’ could remain 
undisturbed for hours; and afterwards, 
when in Kent, he had some seques- 
tered retirement on the banks of the 
Medway. 

He commenced his clerical career as 
a minister in the church of England, 
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and was recommended to his bishop 
by a most respectable number of cler- 
gy, to whom he was well known.— 
‘Among the subscribed names, were 
those of Dr. Sumner, the master of 
Harrow school; Mr. Gibson, a relative 
to the Bishop of London; Dr. Burdett 
and Dr. Hill, of Guildford; Dr. Wil- 
son, of Deptford, &c. He was well 
known to Dr. Secker, the archbishop ; 
Dr. Terrick, then Bishop of London, 
and Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Winches- 
ter: with the latter he spent many 
pleasant hours in his study at Chelsea. 
But, notwithstanding all this, he did 
not continue many years in the esta- 
blishment. He soon began to doubt 
of many things, and strongly to dis- 
like others. He repented his sub- 
scription to the articles; yet, from 
the narration of his life, it is not clear 
whether he ever undertook any stated 
clerical duty while in the establish- 
ment. He was once, however, offered 
a grammar-school in the Weald of 
Kent, to which two good curacies were 
annexed; but the water of the place 
was bad, and he did not embrace the 
offer. After this, his memorialist 
says that he was offered a comfort- 
able rectory, which conscience would 
not allow him to accept. This offer 
toa man, who had never shewn any 
public specimens of his abilities, is 
truly strange! But, there are a cer- 


‘tain class of dissenters, who seem as 


if they wished to monopolize con- 
science among themselves! But the 
narrator proceeds, ** The more he 
read (controversy it is supposed), the 
more he thought; the more his difi- 
culties increased. He had prejudices 
hanging about him respecting schism, 
and was therefore not clear, that to 
secede from the church was innocent. 
He was unacquainted with dissenters, 
and thought that the great majority of 
them were merely ranting enthusiasts. 
His views opened by littleand little,and 
therefore he then thought Dr.Priestley 
went too wide. At length, it is said, 
by the reasonings of a very intimate 
friend, a curate of a neighbouring pa- 
rish, he was freed from the apprehen- 
sion of guilt in separation. ‘ Go,’ 
said this wonderfully liberal-minded 
friend, ‘ if your conscience cannot be 
satisfied with us, let npt your talents 
lie idle; go, hear Kippis, Price, Far- 
mer, Pickard. Join that body of 
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christians, for other dissenters wil! not 
suit you; among them vou may be 
useful.’ About 1777, he decidedly re- 
nounced the establishment, and soon 
after preached bis first sermon for Dr. 
Kippis. He was afterwards intimate 
with the London ministers, called 
presbyterians, and all their pulpits 
were open to him. 

** About this time he kept a boarding- 
school in town, which he afterwards 
removed to Stoke Newington, and 
soon after te Edmonton: when, there, 
he married a Miss Gregory, the daugh- 
ter of a Russia merchant, deceased, by 
whom he had a large family. Ina 
few years he gave up his school to her 
brother, accepting an invitation to a 
congregation somewhere in the west, 
through the medium of Dr. Savage. 
But whether he found things disagree- 
able there I cannot say; for his stay 
in that part was not long. Here then,” 
says the relator, “is again a break in 
the information, as | then left Eng- 
land for five years. At my return, in 
1791, he was practising medicine in 
London.” 

Here we may endeavour to fill u 
the information which the relator is 
unabie, or unwilling, to give. It is 
manifestly his object to represent the 
Socinian dissenters as thé most perfect 
patterns for conscientious integrity; 
and that the preachers are so in parti- 
cular! Iftbese, however, dissent from 
the church for conscience sake, they 
very frequently find their congreza- 
tions can dissent likewise; and for 
conscience sake too, render the situa- 
tions of these conscientious ministers 
so very uncomfortable that, like Dr. 
Pike, in the present instance, they 
very frequently revounce the minis- 
terial charge altogether, But to re- 
turn. 

The Doctor's diploma was supposed 
to have come from Scotiand or Ame- 
rica. Howeyer, as his own health was 
always‘tender, he was obliged to live 
at asmalkdistance from town. And 
one reason why he was never exten- 
sively known, as a physician, was, that 
he could never push himself into no- 
tice. He hated all little arts. Never- 
theless, when he declined practice, he 
had acquired some coinfortable pro- 
perty, .on which he supported his 
large family with economy for several 
years. The late Dr, Buchan, with 
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whom he was very intimate, spoke 
with great respect of his medical abi- 
lities; but he thought him too fond of 
the shade and the back ground. About 
this time, this unknown and unfortu- 
nate man, according to his memorial- 
ist, “* had a tempting offer, if he would 
return to the establishment; but his 
views were not altered.” 


At length, it appears that a bitter 
aud most infamous persecution was 
commenced against him, by a set of 
persons acting in a confederacy, which 
compelled him, with a broken spirit, 
at the age of sixty, to quit a comfort- 
able situation and all his connegtions. 
Nobody knew to what part he had 
retired: some said to Holland, others 
to Ireland, others to Yorkshire. But 
his memorialist thinks he went west- 
ward, as he saw him, in 1805, at Brid- 

ort and at Exeter. He did not speak 
to him, as he thought his feelings 
might have been hurt by it, if he wish- 
ed for concealment. From that time 
he heard no more of him, till he read 
his death in the daily papers, between 
4wo and three years ago. 


He was a very valuable and worthy 
man, unassuming in his disposition, 
bland in his manners, and strict in 
moral principle; his heart was friendly, 
and he was sympathy itself towards all 
kind of distress. He was an able clas- 
sical scholar, a good biblical critic, 
a very pleasing poet, and deep read 
from his youth in medical lore, which 
was his peculiar delight. Asa preacher 
he was clear in bis instruction, and 
powerfully impressive. There is a 
sermon against drunkenness, in a vo- 
Jume which he published many years 
ago, supposed to have been a master- 

lece. 

P When young, he had some pecu- 
liarities of opinion: it is probable that, 
as he was a thinking man, he might 
either drop some of them or adopt 
‘others as he grew older. From former 
conversations with him, the narrator 
of his life, and from what he had since 
heard, thought, though the Doctor 
did not lightly adopt any peculiarity 
of sentiment, he held the following 
opinions :— 

J. That the inspiration of the scrip- 
ture was partial only; for that divine 
inspiration was not necessary to dic- 
late the nafration of facts, or those 
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historical books which appear to be 
extracts from the Jewish registers, 

I]. That the mosaic account of thé 
fall of man is probably allegorical ; but 
if not, that in that and the history of 
the creation,the facts were collectedb 
Moses from tradition, and embellished 
in a way something like the machinery 
of poetry, by the fancy of the writer, 
It could not be supposed he would say 
that God actually walked. in the gar. 
den, and chose the cool of the day, as 
if he could be affected by heat. Many 
similar matters he considered as em- 
bellishments. 

lil. That Adam was asleep when 
Eve was placed by him, and he dream- 
ed that she was taken out of his side, 

LV. That there is no proof that Abel 
killed bis cattle for sacrifice, but that 


it is more probable he brought them © 


on a day appointed for solemn wor- 
ship by his father, and presented them 
before the Lord as a grateful acknow. 
ledgement, and perhaps poured out 3 


libation of the milk or the cream, . 


which Dr. P. thought is mistranslated 
‘at, 

Y. That human sacrifices were not 
uncommon prior to the days of Abra- 
ham ; and that, having them familiar 
to his mind by report, he dream- 
ed he was commanded to sacri* 
fice his son; which supposed com- 
mand, judging the dream to be di- 
vinely impressed on his mind, he 
hastened to obey. 

VI. That the ceremonial part of the 
Jewish law, &c. was not given by God, 
but only suited, by the prudence of 
Moses, as a wise legislator, to the 
Jewish people at that time. 

VII. That the story of Balaam's ass 
was only an impressive dream of the 
prophet, but perhaps under divine 
direction. 

VIII, That the books composing the 
sacred volume having been written at 
a different times, and ypon very 
different occasions, may sometimes be 
difficult to be understood ; but that no 
part of scriptuze has a double or bid- 
den meaning. 

1X. That the Psalms were, written 
by several persons, and on particular 
occasions. That the sublimest devo- 
tion and.all the beauties of fine writing 
are to be found in them. But he de- 
nied them any inspiration, excepting 
poetical inspiration, Thatno one ef 
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them can be found wholly applicable 
to the Messiah; and that therefore 
(notwithstanding what Jews or Chris- 
tians may have thought to the con- 
trary) no one of them is prophetical, 
or has any reference to Jesus Christ. 
The passage in Luke xxiv. 44. “ an 
in the Psalms,” he thought he could 
prove to be an interpolafion. 

X. That what are called types in the 
Old Testament, were never intended 
as such; but are only fanciful appli- 
cations by the Jews and Christians. 

XI. That the Canticles were merely 
love poems, adinirable indeed for their 
tender beauties. That they were not 
written by Solomon, but by some one 
of his courtiers, and placed in the ca- 
non by Ezra, to please the Jews, and 
in compliment to their favourite So- 
Jomon. 

Xil. That the book of Jonah is pro- 
bably a Jewish legend, like that of 
Tobit. That our Lord’s notice of it 
did not establish the facts in it, but 
only spake to the general belief and 
current opinion of the Jews. The 
impossibility of a man being so long 
in the stomach of an animal, where he 
could not breathe, and must have been 
ground to chyle, he thought an in- 
surmountable objection. That it was 
miraculous was not to be supposed; 
because miracles were not wrought 
but for some weighty reasons, and to 
answer some great ends; but no such 
reasons or ends are apparent, If there- 
fore the narrative be true, he supposed 
there must have been some hill near 
the shore commonly called the Great 
Fish, perhaps from some resemblance 
in its form, (as the long hill between 
Guildford and Farnham is called the 
Hog’s Back); and that under or in 
this hill was a cavern, where Jonah 
might be confined for the whole time 
mentioned. But he judged the former 
Te the most probable. 

XII. That history affords the best 
comment on the writings of the pro- 
phets; for, that though there are many 
clear predictions of the Messiah given, 
nodoubt by the highest inspiration, 
yet, that many other passages, sup- 
posed by some to be such also, have 
nothing to do with that subject, but 
only relate to other persoms and 
things. 

XIV. That the book of Job is a 
poetical allegory, founded chiefly ou 
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some ancient facts, embellished, b 
the machinery of poetry; and that it 
was written by Moses. 


XV. That the bodies of Adam and 
Eve were created mortal by nature; 
and that the sentence of death passed 
on ~— related to the death of the 
soul. 

XVI. That the inspiration of the 
New Testament is partial also. That 
there was, no doubt, asuperintendanc 
according tothe promise of our Lord, 
to bring all necessary facts proper to 
be recorded to the remembrance of 
the writers; but there is no proof of 
any thing more. 

XVI. That it is an injury to the 
Christian cause to assert more autho» 
rity than can be proved. That its in- 
ternal evidence is abundantly suffi- 
cient to prove its divine origin. That 
the discourses and parables of our 
Lord are so infinitely superior to any 
thing else in the world, that they prove 
divine wisdom to have been given to 
him in abundance, because he spake 
as never man before him spake. 

XVIII. That the orthodox doctrines 
of the Trinity, the divinity of Jesus, 
original sin, the imputation of Christ's 
righteousness, his vicarial satisfaction, 
unconditional personal election and 
reprobation, irresistible grace, neces- 
sary final perseverance, and the eter- 
nity of hell torments, were not in the 
Bible. 

XIX. Fhat to suppose the great Fa- 
ther of all furious and severe, till Jesus 
made him propitious, is contrary to 
the plain declaration of the apéstles, 
as well as to reason. 

XX. That there cannot be guilt in 
mistaken opinions; and that to sup- 
pose God will punish his creatures 
for these, is forming most unworthy 
notions of the great and gracious 
Father of all. 

XXI. That Christianity is entirely 
a moral system, sanctioned by future 
rewards and punishments. 

XXII. That the wicked and im- 
penitent will hereafter be punished, 
according to, and in proportion ta 
their guilt, and then wil be put out 
of being. 

XXIII. That the second death, and 
the destruction so frequently men- 
tioned in the scripture, 1s the extine; 
tion of a wicked soul; and eternal 
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life the great prize and gift of God to 
the righteous. 

XXIV. That the whole body which 
is laid in the earth is not to arise, but 
only the original stamina, which had 
been expanded by adventitious nou- 
rishment. That the matter of this 
nourishment will be left behind, and 
that the real original body will be ex 
panded and made, perhaps, as subtle 
as light itself, and fillec with a glorious 
splendour, if the final allotment be 
happiness. 

XXV. That notwithstanding the 
corrupt practices of multitudes of 
Christians, it is idolatry to worship, 
as God, any being, except the Great 
Spirit, the Father of all. That our 
Lord never ordered divine worship 
to be paid to himself; and that he is 
not the right object thereof, but only 
the Great Universal Parent. 

XXVI. That in the present state of 
the Christian church, ignorant and un- 
educated ministers are its disgrace, 
and never truly useful. That a dis- 
tinct order, carefully educated, and 
separated from secular employments, 
is absolutely necessary for the true 
understanding of the Gospel. Never- 
theless such an order is not divinely 
appointed, and any one who under- 
stands Christianity may teach it: any 
Christian may baptise another, and 
any number of Christians may cele- 
‘brate the Lord's supper, either with 
or without aclergyman. 

XXVII. That baptism of infants is 
absurd, because they cannot repent 
or believe; and that, in the baptism 
of adults, it is immaterial in what way 
the water is applied, whether by im- 
mersion or sprinkling. 

To conclude, if Dr. Pike made no 
secret of all or most of these senti- 
ments, in his most singular creed, his 
want of a permanent establishment 
among the religious is not very hard 
to account for. 





JaNE STUART, 
Natural Daughter of James Il. 
s STRANGE story, apparently 
grounded upon some tradition, 
has lately been disseminated, of a 


young woman (the person here de- 
scribed, after her supposed father had 
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abdicated the throne) suddenly leay. 
ing London, and strolling into Cam- 
bridgeshire, in harvest-time, and ask- 
ing for employment of a Quaker, a 
farmer; after which it appeared she 
grew attached to those people, and 
resided in a singular manner at Wis. 
beach, to which place, when she first 
caine, she sought employment by 
standing (as usual with labourers at 
this day who want work) at the foot 
of the bridge, where, in hay-time and 
harvest, the farmers resort every 
morning to hire. She afterwards se- 
lected for her abode, a cellar, in a 
part of the town called the Old Mar- 
ket, where she spun worsted, to dis- 
pose of which she regularly had a 
stall on the market-day.. Being once 
thus employed, she is said to have 
recognised a coach by the arms and 
the livery,which was going to the Rose 
and Crown, the principal inn. Upon 
this she hastily packed up her worsted, 
retired to her cell, and carefully con- 
cealed herself. The Duke of Argyle, 
who came in this carriage, is said to 
have endeavoured to find her, but 
without effect. The house under 
which she lived, it is added, has been 
since rebuilt, and part of it is now 
occupied by Lady Mary Koollis, aunt 
to the present Earl of Banbury. She 
constantly attended, when in health, the 
meeting of the Friends in Wisbeach ; 
was humble and exemplary in her con- 
duct, well esteemed by her neigh- 
bours; she invariably avoided all con- 
versation relative to her family con- 
nections; and when, in the freedom 
of intercourse, any expression inad- 
vertently escaped leading to an en- 
quiry, she stopped short, seemed to 
regret having disclosed so much, and 
silenced further research. She read 
the New Testament in Greek, but 
even this was discovered. She died, 
according to the Friends’ register, the 
12th of 7th month, 1742, aged eighty, 
and was buried in the Society's grave- 
yard in Wisbeach; where, it is added, 
(but the circumstance admits of much 
doubt) out of respect to her memory, 
box has been planted round her grave, 
with her initials, age, and date, that 
still remain to mark the spot of hey 
interment. , 
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THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Covent-GarDEN THEATRE. 


NEW drama exhibition, ar- 
A ranged by Mr. Farley, was re- 
presented on bursday, Feb. 8, for 
the first time, at this theatre, entitled 
The Free Knights; or, The Edicts of 
Charlemagne. The following is a 
sketch of the story: 
Scene, Westphalia—Time, in the Fourteenth 

Century. 


Agnes, the irifant daughter of the 
late Prince Palatine, upon her father’s 
death, being at some distance, Count 
Manfredi is dispatched by her uncle 
to escort her to court, but with secret 
instructions to destroy her, and thus 
make way for his usurpation. The 
Count seemingly consented, the bet- 
ter to preserve the Princess, and op 
their journey he dismissed her train, 
to bear her secretly to some foreign 
friendly court: in this attempt they 
are attacked by a banditti, and Man- 
fredi believing Agnes was slain, fled. 
The young princess being supposed 
dead, her uncle usurps the throne, and 
to destroy Manfredi’s evidence, aims 
at his destruction; but the Count, in 
disguise, and under the assumed name 
of Bellarmin, sought and obtained pro- 
tection in Corbey Abbey, built by 
Charlemagne, to commemorate his 
victories, and by him endowed with 
gift of sanctuary, and its abbots with 
the prerogative of pardon. At Baron 
Ravensburg’s castle, where the prince 
is on a visit, to be present at the ce- 
lebration of young Ravensburg’s nup- 
tials, he sees, and recognises, in the 
person of Agnes Lindorf, his niece, 
whom he long thought dead. He con- 
ceals his knowledge of her, demands 
of the Baron her history, and is by 
him informed, that about fourteen 
years back he had found her exposed 
on the banks of the Danube, that he 
had adopted her, and from that time 
brought her up as his daughter. The 
Prince appears satisfied, but secretly 
dispatches Walbourg to the court of 
the Free Knights, who soon returns, 
accompanied by some’of its members, 
summoning Agnes Lindorf to appear 
before them. Young Ravensburg, 
who had just been elected a Free 
Knight, and had witnessed, with dis- 
may, the horrid proceedings of a 





court, which spread terror throughout 
Germany, would openly have protect- 
ed the Princess, but is prevented by 
the Prince Palatine, who threatens 
him with the vengeance of the bro- 
therhood, should he persist. The 
youth (between whom and Agnes a 
mutual inclination subsists) has re- 
course to stratagem, and, at the trial 
of the Princess for an attempt to’ poi- 
son the usurper, he is one of the most 
forward to accuse her, by which means 
he stifles suspicion, and is chosen to 
convey to Agnes the warrant for her 
execution, and to see her sentence put 
in force. Instead of the warrant, Ra- 
vensburg delivers to her a paper, ex- 
plaining his designs, and pointing out 
the means by which she may escape, 
which she, in consequence, effects, and 
flies for sanctuary to Corbey Abbey. 
She is there protected by the abbot 
(Bellarmin), who, finding her acciised 
as the daughter of Manfredi, and that 
her accuser is the Prince Palatine, is 
convinced of her innocence. He dis- 
patches Ravensburg to his father for 
information respecting the fugitive; 
and, by the intelligence he receives, 
finds his sovereign under his protec- 
tion. The Prince Palatine, thus foiled, 
attacks the abbey, forces its gates, 
commands Agnes to be dragged frony 
the sanctuary, and is on the point of 
sacrificing the Princess, when the 
abbot proclaims her his lawful sove- 
reign. The Prince, appalled, drops 
his sword, and, stung with remorse of 
conscience, acknowledges his guilt — 
The Princess accepts the hand of Ra- 
vensburg, and the drama concludes 


with the ceremony of the installation , 


of the abbot. 


The piece, we understand, is from 
the prolific pen of Mr. Reynolds. The 
plan of it is somewhat similar to that 
of The Exile, that is to say, it is nei- 
ther more nor less than a melo-dranred. 
There is much stamping and starting 
in it; but it is not without interest, 
while it abounds in spectacle, and is 
beizhtened with some pleasing music. 
It was announced for a second repre- 
sentation with geveral applause. 


On Friday the 16th, a farce was 
produced at this theatre, entitled. A 
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Budget of Blunders—The_principal 
persons of this petite drama were 


Mr. Growley .4+.++...é¢++Mr. Munpen 
Dr. Smugface........-....Mr. Liston 
Dr. Le Blanccour.........Mr. Farey 
Captain Belgrave .:.......Mr. Brunton 
Sophia, (ward to Growley ) Miss Borron 
Deborah btuadhoeadecsaouae rs. 


DERE cccce crccse Mrs. Grapes. 
Waiters, Postillions, Servants, &c. 


This whimsical trifle opens with a 
view of a country ale-house, the sign 
of the Bell, where Dr. Smugface is 
discovered discoursing with a waiter: 
we are soon taught to understand that 
he is the tutor of Sophia, who is se 
cretly enamoured with Captain Bel- 

rave. A servant delivers a letter to 

r. Le Blanccour, who keeps a house 
for the reception of lunatics, situated 
near the Beil. 

Old Growley and his ward Sophia 
are discovered at a table, where the 

roposed union between Sophia and 
Dr. Smugface is mentioned by Grow- 
ley, and opposed by the maid. When 
Growley leaves the chamber, a sound 
of drums and fifes is heard in the 
street, and the maid intimates that a 
regiment is marching through the 
street, to which it is probable that 
Captain Belgrave may belong. In 
her trepidation she drops some utensil 
out of the window, which is supposed 
to have struck the Captain, who enters 
the chamber in anger, but is immedi- 
ately soothed on beholdiny his beloved 
Sophia. A noise is heard, and the 
Captain, to avoid being discovered, 
puts on the eap and rode de chambre of 
Growley. Old Deborah now enters, 
and announces the approach of a gen- 
tleman, who'proves to be Dr. Sinug- 
face. He addresses the presumed 
guardian of his Sophia with a leiter of 
introduction, but, not receiving an ar- 
ticulate auswer, supposes Mr. Giow- 
ley to be in an apoplexy, and runs out 
fora surgeon. In this interval Cap- 
tain Belgrave escapes, and Growley 
enters, and puts on his cap ana gown 
but he is scarcely seated in his cliair, 
when Dr. Smugiace comes in, attend- 
ed by Dr. Le Blanccour, and they 
proceed to bleed Growley, when Le 
Blanccour discovers his mistake. In 
the consternation that ensues, Grow- 
ley suggests to Dr. Le Blanccour that 
Smugface mast be a paticnt of his, 


; 
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who had recently jumped out of the 
Doctor's window, a circumstance 
which the French physician had pre- 
viously made known. 


A plan is now laid to surprise Smug. 
face, which produces some merriment 
in the audience. After a variety of 
comic incidents, Smugface is disco- 
vered sleeping in a chair, having had 
a soporific administered to him by Le 
Blanccour, with the Frenchman and 
Growley cautiously watching his 
symptoms. At length he recovers his 
senses, and frightens his companions, 
but eventually escapes from the win- 
dow into a garden, where he is much 
alarmed on hearing Captain Belgrave 
scaling the wall tomeet Sophia. Here 
the Captain mistakes Smugface, in the 
dark, for his servant who had neglect- 
ed to obey his orders, and chastises 
him; then the Captain and his mis- 
tress escape through the garden-gate, 
and the maid enters with a bon- 
net and shawl, and puts them on the 
unfortunate Doctor. 

Growley, on hearing a tumult, 
comes into the garden, and is alarmed 
at the appearance of Smugface, when 
the Captain aud Sopbia enter, and an 
éclaircissement takes place, by which 
Smugface resigns his claims, and the 
lovers are rendered happy. 


There were some symptoms of dis- 
approbation manifested by some pet- 
sons towards the conclusion of the 
piece: but we cannot avoid thinking 
this resistance a little fastidious, as we 
have witnessed a cloud of absurdities 
in a first piece, that have been swal- 
lowed in the wholesale, without any 
signs of public nausea; and why they 
should be averse to admitting absut- 
dity by retail in a farce, is what creates 
our surprise. : 

We understand that The Budget of 
Blunders is the production of a com- 
mercial gentleman in the city, who 
the author of Is he a Prince? On 
the occasion of his receiving 100. 
from the treasury of Covent-Garden 
theatre, as his.portion of the profits, 
he generously presented it to the fund 
established for decayed actors. 


The performers exerted themselves 
with great zeal and success, particus 
larly Mr. Munden and Mr. Liston. 


weacnrenrdacws. 
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Lyceum THEATRE, STRZanp. 


N Saturday, Feb. 3, a comedy, in 

five acts, called Riches, or The 
Wife and Brother, was presented for 
the first time. ‘This piece was origi- 
nally the production of Massinger, a 
very eminent dramatic writer of his 
day; but it has, in the present in- 
stance, been entirely re-modelled by 
Sir James Bland Burgess, a gentleman 
of unquestionable literary talent and 
judgment. The scene of action lies 
in London, in the beginning of the 
17th century, and may be thus briefly 
described :— 

Sir John Traffic, a city merchant, 
with a young wife, and two daughters 
nearly her own age, takes into his 
house an extravagant and wicked bro- 
ther, who had reduced himself into 
distress, but avows his determination 
to reform: but Sir John, still doubt- 
ing him, resolves to satisfy himself.— 
For which purpose, he, with the assist- 
ance of his friend, Sir Maurice Lacy, 
propagates an account of his having 
committed suicide, and leaving his 
brother his sole heir, and his wife and 
two daughters entirely dependant on 
him for support. This has the desired 
effect; the real character of the bro- 
ther is developed, he throws off the 
mask, and treats the supposed widow 
and daughter with every species of 
indignity, and is only stopped in his 
career by the arrival of his supposed 
dead brother. The piece terminates 
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witb his banishment, the reformation 
of Lady Traffic,;who, by the bye, had 
bétn a great shrew, and the marriage 
of the two young ladies. 

Though in the progress of the scene 
there is a want of diversity and inci- 
dent, still is there no material lack of 
interest in any part; and its defects in 
other respects are considerably com- 
pensated by the excellent language 
and sentiments which pervade the 
whole. The characters, though in 
some instances rather unnatural, are 
very strongly marked, and bear many 
features which arrest the attention and 
interest the feelings of the audience. 
The part of Lady Traffic is particular- 
y well drawn, and is admirably sus- 
tained by Mrs, Edwin; and the de- 
praved, revengeful, and avaricious 
Luke has a most able representative 
in Mr. Raymond. In the other cha- 
racters there is nothing particularly 
novelorstriking; but Powell,Wrench, 
Holland, De Camp, and Mrs. Orger, 
made the most of their respective 
parts, 

The piece, on the whole, was fa- 
vourably received. ‘Towards the con- 
clusion some dissentient voices were 
heard; but, on the question for its re- 
petition, the ayes decidedly carried it. 

A sprightly and diverting Epilogue, 
from the pen of Mr. Arnold, was deli- 
vered with great effect by Mrs. Edwin. 
Every point told, and the applause 
was uviversal. 





STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HE eyes of England are turned 
towards its. legislature, and a 
most melancholy scene has been dis- 
played, capable of rending the hearts 
of its inhabitants. The disgraces of 
the summer expedition to Walcheren 
were open to the whole world. The 
extent of our losses, the waste of na- 
tional treasure, the causes of the fail- 
ure of the expedition remained to be 
developed by the grand tribunal of 
the nation. 
party. It is not to decide, whether 
this or that description of persons is 
to be intrusted with the manageinent 


of publicaffairs. Not the interests of 


ministers only are concerned, the ho- 
nour of our army and navy is involved 
in this melancholy controversy. 


Uriversa, Mag. Von. XIIh 


/ 


It is not a question of 


It had been declared, in a speech 
from the throne tothe city of Lon- 
don, that no enquiry into the conduct 
of the commanders of the navy or the 
army employed in the expedition to 
Antwerp was thought expedient or 
necessary. On the mecting of parlia- 
ment, it was evident that so great a 
disaster as had befallen the British 
troops could not pass unnoticed ; and, 
on the first motion for an enquiry, the 
minister was left ina minority. This 
was a presage, that the enquiry, at 
least, would be carried on with a con- 
siderable degree of vigour, and the 
nation has not, in this respect, been 
disappointed; but several circum- 
stances have attended it which were 
but little expected. The first was, 
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that the nation was excluded from the 
oral testimony, as the galleries were 
cleared on the house going into the 
committee for the examining of wit- 
nesses: and of course there were no 
short-hand writers to commit the in- 
cidents that-might arise in the course 
of theexamination. This is ina great 
degree compensated by the printing 
of the evidence for the use of the 
members, and the reprinting of it in 
all the papers. 

The motion for excluding strangers 
js open to any individual member, 
‘and when made, cannot, according to 
the standing orders of the house, be 
opposed. It is not, of course, a po- 
pular measure; and the member who 
makes it must be of strong nerves, and 
expect to hear, both within and with- 
out the walls of the house, some un- 
pleasant allusions‘to his conduct. The 
member, upon this occasion, who 
pightly puts the standing order -in 
force when the Walcheren witnesses 
are to be examined, ts Mr. Charles 
Yorke, the member for Cambridge- 
shire, a gentleman of a family distin- 
guished in many respects. His grand- 
father was the celebrated Lord Hard- 
wicke, who, from very low circum- 
stances in bis native town of Dover, 
was, by his abilities and some pecu- 
liarly fortunate occurrences, raised 
to the dignity of Chancellor and an 
earldom. His children all attained 
considerable honours. Que of the 
younger sons was nade a baron; and 
another, the father of this gentleman, 
had a patent of a peerage made out 
for him, whilst he held for a few days 
the dignity of Chancellor: yet, though 
it waited only for bis own signature, 
he expired, leaving this designed ho- 
nour to him and his family, unenjoyed 
by himselfand unattainable by them. 


Mr. Yorke has been in places of 


trust, and has shewn talent in a consi- 
derable degree, united with that spirit 
which enables him to support any 
nreasure that he has undertaken. It 
. was to be expected that he shouid find 
occasion for this spirit, and an‘oppor- 
tunity was soon given; but previously 
to itthe house had divided on the 
propriety of the measure of shutting 
the galleries, and had decided in bis 
favour. ‘The question was brought on 
by Mr. Sheridan, in a motion for con- 
sidering the standing order of the 





house, with a view to set it aside in 
this particular case, and it gave rise 
to an extraordinary debate; in which 
the sentiments of Mr. Windham 
excited considerable animadversion 
from the lan¢uage which he held on 
the reporters of debates, and his ap- 
parent indifferénce to popular censure 
or applause on. the speeches which he 
delivered inthat house. Theconduct 
of the two members of the house (Mr, 
Yorke and Mr. Windham) way seized 
upon by the conductors of a place for 
popular debate, as a subject for dis- 
cussion, and doubtless it was likely to 
draw together a crowded audience, 
Their names appeared, in large capi- 
tals, in* placards about the city, and 
the question was put in strong lan- 
guage, Which was the most deserving 
of censure, the one for shutting up the 
galleries, or the other for his contempt 
of the liberty of the press? Little ef- 
fect was, however, we- believe, pro- 
duced by these placards, except in the 
petty forum, where the question was 
agitated. Weshould have known no- 
thing of them, but for the debates 
in parliament and the accidental sight 
of one of the placards on the walls, 
which, from the notice taken of them 
in the preceding evening in the house, 
we had the.curiosity-to read. 

Mr. Yorke brought the matter be- 
fore parliament, complaining of a 
breach of privilege. The printer was, 
in consequence, ordered to the bar, 
where he expressed his sorrow for his 
concern in an act that displeased the 
house, and gave up the name of the 
writer of the placard. This was Mr. 
Gale Jones, a celebrated popular ora- 
tor, who was ordered to be brought 
before the bar; and, in the mean 
time, the poor printer, who had made 
the amende honorable, was placed in 
the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. 
The next night the author was brought 
before the bar of the house, and con- 
fessed the writing, expressing regret 
at the inconvenience suffered on bis 
account by ‘the printer; and adding, 
that it was not his intention to infringe 
on the privileges of the house, of 
asperse.the character of any member. 


He looked upon public character as . 


sort of public property ; and when he 
first drew up the paper, he was not 
aware that he had done wrang; but, 
on again recurring to it, he found he 
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had transgressed the bounds which 
ought to limit public commentary 
upon the proceedings of the house: 
for (his he expressed his concern, and 
threw himself on the compassion of 
the house. On Mr. Yorke’s motion 
he was, by a Speaker's warrant, com- 
mitted to Newgate, and the printer 
was discharged without paying his 
fees. 

On the propriety of debarring 
strangers from being present at some 
discussions of the house there can be 
no doubt: and, if we might have he- 
sitated in the first instance to concur 
with Mr. Yorke, circumstances that 
have since occurred would incline us 
not to disapprove his measure. The 
enquiry before the house becomes, 
every day, of a nore serious nature, 
and it involves a variety of characters. 
It may happen, in the warmth of at- 
tack or defence, much may be said 
which should not, if possible, get 
abroad among the public: we a.lude 
particularly to the discussion, as it re- 
lates to the army and navy, between 
whom {as a member said) the apple 
of discord has been thrown in a very 
extraordinary manner. It may be re- 
collected, that soon after the great 
ends of the calamitous expedition 
were given up, and our troops were 
lying in a most deplorable condition in 
the island of Wa!cheren, it. was said, 
that the Earl of Chatham had had an 
audience with his Majesty, to whom 
he presented a narrative of the pro- 
ceedings of this disgraceful campaign. 
This report has been laid before the 
House of Commons; but, if we be- 
lieve its date, it was not presented to 
the King till nearly four months aftér 
the time at which. he was understood 
to have done it. In this report he 
completely exculpates ‘himself, and 
throws the whole blame, in a very 
strong manner, upon the aduiiral, 
leaving to him to account for various 
parts of his conduct. The delivery of 
this paper will be attended with very 
Curious consequences.* 

Lord Chatham is a cabinet minis- 
ter. He either kept within his own 
breast the contents of his report till 
the day of the date of its presentment, 
or he did not. If he did not, then 








. Fora copy of the naprative, see 
Historical Chronicle, 
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blame attaches to the ministers for 
putting the answer which they did 


into the King’s mouth to the city of ° 


London: for assuredly, upon. this 
paper from the commander-in-chief, 
it is evident that an enquiry at least 
is necessary, if not a court-martial, 
upon the commanders of the army 
and navy. But another consideration 
was justly stated: Is it justifiable in a 
commander-in-chief to lay before the 
King a paper in private, reflecting 
upon the conduct of officers, who may 
never have an opportunity of defend- 
ing themselves? And, in this case, 
it is evident, that if the House of 
Commons had not taken up the ques- 
tion, our admiral might have laboured 
underan undeserved censure, without 
any means of justification. For our 
own part, we hold the character of an’ 
admiral of the navy in too high esti- 
mation to listen, fora moment, to the 
insinuation- of any one who has not 
given decisive proofs of his ability to 
censure. The paper is now before 
the public: the characters of the comi- 
manders of the navy and of the-army 
are at stake. We hope that justice 
will hold her even scales upon this 
important question. 

But the question relative to the 
army and navy forms but a Small part 
of the important enquiry, which may 
be divided into two general heads, 
namely, of the plan and the execution 
of the expedition. For the. plan of 
the expedition the mfbisters. onlyare 
accountable; and here a variety of 
facts has already appeared, and many 
more will be brought forward. Some 
very Curious ones have occurred rela- 
tive to the medical department, which 
it seems, was not consulted on the 
peculiar disorders to which the troops 
mightbe exposed. The evidence ofseve- 
ral officers of the army and navy, who 
were consulted upon the plan has been 
given, and from their evidence, with 
that of medical men, it does not ap- 
pear that any one thing has occurred 


which might not previously have been 


expected. Allowing the plan to have 
been a good one, the praise or blame 
attached to the time of undertaking it 
belongs to the ministers; and it has 
transpired, that it was not expected 
by Austria to operate materially in its 
service. With respect to the part be- 
longing to ministers, the blame will 
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be divided among different persons ; 
for the two duellists are accountable 
only for that part which took place 
whilst they were in office; unless, by 
their abrupt departure, they left things 
in confusion, and then they will be 
deserving of a double censure. 

On the details of the expedition 
there will be many grounds of en- 
quiry; but, as it is generally allowed, 
that both navy and army were well 
appointed, the enquiry from the time 
the ships left the Downs to the return 
of the Earl of Chatham, will form a 
separate account, which will neces- 
sarily occupy the attention of all who 
are well acquainted with military 
jnatters. Here a plain question oc- 
curs—W ould Bonaparte, with such a 
force, have been contented with his 
officers if they had just come in sight 
of the place of their destination, and 
had not even hazarded the taking of 
the forts before it, on, which they 
might have judged of ulterior ope- 
rations? As to all the operations in 
the island of Walcheren, we look upon 
them as of no consequence, as the 
army might have moved forward with- 
out taking Flushing, the fleet being 
perfectly competent to prevent that 
island from interfering with the ob- 
jects of the expedition. 

A melancholy enquiry now occurs : 
W hen Lord Chatham had retired from 
his troops and their complaints, what 
was the conduct of the ministry as to 
the cure of those complaiuts, or the 
withdrawing of the troops from the 
unhappy istand ? This question be- 
longs solely to ministers, On this there 
is somewhere an awful responsibility. 
Such distressing scenes haye seldom 
occurred in any army, and an enquiry 
cannot restore to life or health the 
thousands that have fallen a sacrifice 
to the Walcheren disease. 

Whilst the nation has been looking 
with great anxiety and attention to 
the proceedings of its great council, 
ona calamitous expedition, meetings 
have been held in which the interests 
ef part of our fellow-subjects have 
come under discussion, and produced 
a manful appeal ina petition to the 
legislature on the grievances under 
which they suffer. It is one of the 
curious circumstances attending the 
preaching of Christianity, that that 
religion, which was intended by the 
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Great Teacher to be the religion of 
love, has been perverted, by his fol- 
lowers, into a system of deadly hatred, 
These islands were formerly of a pe: 
culiar description of Christians: the 
majority change their minds, and at. 
tribute to the minority the most odious 
crimes, such that their oath cannot 
be taken, and, in consequence, deprive 
them of a great number of civil pri. 
vileges. The majority forget, that 
almost every thing they possess that 
is valuable was obtained for them by 
ancestors who were of the opinions 
which the sons now hold in such ex. 
treme contempt. But it is more re- 
markable, that these islands affect to 
be more enlightened, and to have a 
purer insight into Christianity than 
their neighbours on the continent; 
and yet, on the other side of the water, 
religious distinctions are abolished, 
whilst here we are attached to them, 
and not only attached to them, but 
deny tothe majority of the population 
of the country a participation in civil 
privileges. For it must be recollected, 
that the members of the church of 
England are the privileged cast, and 
this cast does not contain a fifth part 
of the population of the two islands, 
The question must come toan ample 
discussion in both houses. The peti- 
tion presented to them brings the case 
of the Catholics fairly before the pub- 
lic: this will lead, we hope, to a com- 
lete revision of all the laws on re- 
igion; and, whilst the rights of the 
churches of England and Scotland 
are recognised, we trust that, in civil 
matters, the members of them will 
not be allowed a superiority over their 
fellow-subjects. As to the articles of 
faith of these societies, they are scarce- 
ly worthy of a moment's notice: they 
either agree with scripture, or they do 
not. In either case, if the members 
are contented, let them retain their 
opinions; but why should they wish 
to thrust their system down other 
people’s throats? We are persuaded, 
that the state will find no difficulty 
from religion, but what is created by 
itself. The established churches have 
immense revenues settled upon them: 
let them enjoy, in quiet, their com- 
forts ; no one will interfere with them: 
—but to throw a stigma on their fel- 
low-citizens, who do not go into their 
churches, is a thing so absurd, and s0 
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ridiculous, and so mischievous, that 
we are astonished that any persons, 
enjoying the advantages of education, 
can give them encouragement.: 

Whilst we are enquiring into the 
history of an expedition, and part of 
our fellow-subjects are claiming the 
rights of citizenship, Bonaparte is em- 
ployed in the continuance of his de- 
signs,—in giving laws to his new em- 
pire, removing every kind of intole- 
rance, enlarging the bounds of ‘his 
kingdom, and removing his troops 
from the past scenes of glory to a 
country which they wiil awe by their 
presence. The marriage that has been 
so much talked ot, has not taken place. 
Demurs, it is said, have arisen at St. 
Petersburgh, and the lady fixed on 
shields herself under a prior engage- 
ment. It will not, however, be dif- 
ficult to find a partner to his bed; and 
he may perhaps renew the Persian 
system, which, however foreign to 
European politics, was better adapted 
to improve a royal breed. Holland 
jis not yet incorporated, but a great 

art is placed within the limits of 
‘rance; and Walcheren, renowned 
for our calamities, is become a sub- 
prefecture of the great empire. . The 
value of Antwerp is made known to 
the world by our futile attempts to 
destroy its navy, and both sides of 
the Scheldt are French. The naval 
arsenal is receiving daily accessions 
of strength; and the time is altered 
since we had a commissigner at Dun- 
kirk to see to the demolition of the 
fortifications of that town. But the 
great point on which the enemy has 
been employed is the withdrawing of 
his troops from various quarters, and 
marching them into Spain. Immense 
bodies have crossed the Pyrenees; 
and, as might be expected, the King 
of Spain has begun his operations, 
and marched from Madrid to termi- 
hate the war. 

Of all the histories of conquered 
nations, this of Spain will be most re, 
markable. A large population, with 
great resources, has seen, within its 
bosom, its enemies, who have -been 
permitted, after being once driven 
back, to recruit their strength at one 
extremity of the kingdoin, then to ad- 
vance again into the middle of the 
country, and, whilst theif attention was 
eccupied with a distant warfare, they 


were unassailed in the capital, and 
waited very composedly till they could 
advance forward, with increased 
strength, to subdue the whole coun- 
try. To render this history the more 
remarkable, the inhabitants were as- 
sisted by a powerful island that had 
the complete command of the sea, 
and could convey troops to any part 
it pleased ; but which, from the con- 
fusion either of its own or of Spanish 
councils, never sent its forces to an 
place where they could make an ef- 
fectual impression. ‘Talavera will be 
renowned for giving a peerage and a 

ension to an Englishman, who left 
his sick and wounded to the mercy of 
the enemy, and carried the remainder 
of his troops with great rapidity out of 
their reach. After that-battle, the 
French were perfectly secure, they 
discomfited the Spaniards in several 
inferior engagements, and prepared 
themselves for putting a complete 
end to the contest. 

The time arrived for the great 
struggle. The junta at Seville had 
long shewn its inability to carry on 
with honour the affairs of the nation, 
They were low minds, who could not 
look to the new order of things, but, 
under the name of Ferdinand, go- 
verned with all the petty intrigues of 
his father's weak and vicious court. 
Their flight, in great confusion, gave 
to the inhabitants of Seville the first 
intelligence of their impending fate. 
The mountains of La Mancha were 
supposed to be impenetrable barriers 
between them and Madrid, and the 
passes were guarded by so large an 
armed force of Spaniards, that no 
apprehensions were entertained of the 
security of the south of Spain. On 
a sudden the truth was blazoned out 
at Seville,—the barriers were forced, 
the Spanish troops were dispersed in 
every diréction, the French were 
marching into the vallies of the south, 
and there was nothing to impede their 
progress to Cadiz. 

Nothing could be more evident 
than that, on the settlement of the 
affairs of Austria, a great force would 
be sent into Spain. As they passed 
the Pyrenees, the north of Spain 
would soon be secured, and the troops 
in the middle of the kingdom would 
be at liberty to move forward. No 
time was lost by the king. As soon 
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as he had secured the middle of the 
kingdom, and had troops sufficient 
for ulterior operations, he marched 
southwards, and, by one of those well- 
combined operations of which the 
French are such masters, he attacked 
every post on the mountains at the 
same time, aud the defenders disap- 
peafed as it were by enchantment, 
jeaving their country entirely at the 
mercy of the enemy. Nothing, inthe 
plains, could resist his impetuosity: 
a large body of troops, under the 
command of theDuke ef Albequerque, 
escaped to Cadiz; and here are placed 
the last hopes of resistance. The 
Spanish navy in that port is placed 
out of reach of every attack, and the 
fortifications are put into a state of 
defence. The inhabitants seem de- 
termined to resist to the utmost; but, 
in the mean time, the King is reduc- 
ing to subjection all the interior of 
the country; and will be enabled to 
bring such a force against the town, 
that, though the place may exhibit 
proofs of valour, it will be only a 
useless expenditure of blood, and tend 
not in the least to alter the destinies 
of Spain. 

A total want of policy has been ex- 
hibited by Spain and its allies.” Spain 
had been most miserably governed. 
Its abominable inquisition had de- 
stroyed the energies of the nation.— 
What was a Bourbon to them? and 
particularly a,;Bourbon whose right 
to the crown was disputable: a son, 
who had intrigued against his father, 
and seized the crown before his time? 
—~Tied up in formalities, the junta 
never proposed any grand measure to 
unite the people, and to stir up en- 
thusiasm. They called indeed the 
Cortez; but at what time—when balf 
the kingdom could not possibly send 
deputies. In short, the whole is such 
a history of imbecility in council, as 
no vation ever before exhibited. 

Portugal is in a peculiar situation. 
England is debating on the propriety 
of taking thirty thousand Portuguese 
into its service at the moment that 
several French corps are entering into 
Portugal; and probably before our 
money can reach that unhappy coun- 
try, it will again be in possession of 
the French. The titied and the to-be- 
pensioned Lord Wellington is in that 
country with the remains of his Eng- 
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lish army. We have not the least 
doubt of the valour of our troops, 
In retreating to their ships, as their 
comrades did under General Moore, 
they will not. disgrace their country, 
though they must excite regret, that 
the efforts of our land-forces have, in 
so many instances, of late years been 
unavailing. 

The rest of Europe affords little 
matter for observation. The Turks 
and Russians scem to be resting on 
their arms; and at St. Petersburgh, 
various altewations are taking place in 
the arrangément of their different 
boards of administration, probably 
suggested by the improvements in the 
executive government at Paris, We 
are still far froma complete account 
of the transactions in Sweden: but 
their late king is, travelling through 
Germany, and the declared heir to 
the crown has made his public ap- 
pearance at Stockholm. Holland is 
waiting in fear and anxiety for its 
future destiny. It has still aking; 
but whether he will long remain so, 
or what will be the fate of his king- 
dom, time must determine. The 
peninsula of Spain and Portugal will 
probably afford him a happy retreat 
from the embarassments of his present 
kingdom. 

At home, the petitions from the 
city of Westminster to the King and 
the House of Commons were carried 
unanimously, and they express truths 
so often repeated to the nation, that 
it will hear them as things of course, 
and they will then fall into neglect. 
They gave occasion, however, to Sir 
F. Burdett and Lord Cochrane to 
meet their constituents, and to re- 
ceive from them unbounded applause 
for their conduct in parliament.— 
The Common Counci! of London 
also petitioned parliament against 
Lord Wellington’s pension bill; the 
motion for the petition being carried 
without adivision. Such a petition 
cannot fail of meeting our most cor- 
dial approbation; for we see, with 
extreme regret, a man loaded with 
honours, who ran away from the ene- 
my as fast as he could, leaving his 
sick and wounded in their possession ; 
whilst Sir Robert Wilson, a far more 
meritorious officer, is so little noticed 
for his gallant services. 

The House of Commons has pre 
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sented very extraordinary: scenes-—' 
the ministers: in repeated minorities, 
The Walcheren expedition isa mill- 
stone about their necks; and Lord 
Chatham's paper, with his examina- 
tion, gave rise to a debate of the 
greatest importance. This took place 
on the 23d, when Mr. Whitbread 
moved for whatever papers, memo- 
yanda, reports, &c. ‘relating to the 


Scheldt expedition, which might have - 


been presented by Lord Chatham to 
his Majesty. . His Lordship had been 
questioned on this subject 4 but, after 
long delay, had declined to give an 
answer, and consequently gave ground 
for the presumption that such papers 
were in existence. In. his Majesty’s 
speech it was said, that orders had been 
given tolayon the table such papers on 
the subject of the expedition as would 
be thought satisfactory. Of the narra- 
tive of Lord Chatham ministers could 
know nothing, and his evidence con- 
firmed that point. As it was ascer- 
tained that a paper had been presented 
tothe King, of which they knew 
nothing, their ignorance with respect 
to similar papers was not an argument 
against the demand for their produc- 
tion. As to the delivery of.the narra- 
tive to the King by Lord Chatham, 
it was unnecessary to dwell. The 
theory of the government did not 
warrant it, and business could not go 
on if such things were allowed. In 
his Lordship’s official dispatches the 
services of the navy had been spoken 
of with unqualified approbation; but 
in the narrative an imputation was 
cast upon it, which must be substan- 
tiated or removed. Had not this en- 
quiry taken place, there would have 
been in the King's closet an accusa- 
tion of an admiral, which he would 
never have had the opportunity of re- 
pelling. By such a system of fa- 
vouritism, his Majesty's best subjects 
night be calumniated without the 
possibility of the accused being heard 
in his defence. 

Mr. Rider admitted the right of 
calling for these papers, but upon the 
ground of discretion, he should op- 
pose the motion ; asking whether they 
could search the private escrutoire 
for them ?—Mr. Ponsonby asked whe- 
ther it would be discreet in the House 
to allow a military commander and a 
Privy counsellor to resort to such prac- 


tices as these ? If such plots andmachi- 
nations were to be carried on without 
responsibility on the part of ministers, 
our governmentwould differ in nothing 
from an absolute monarchy. — The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that it was impossible to answer the 
address of that House without a per- 
sonal application to the crown; and 
he stated that when the answer was 
given to the city of London, they were 
not in possession of Lord Chatham's 
narrative; and if they had been so, the 
answer would not have been altered. 
—Sir Home Popham, with great feel- 
ing, addressed the House on the wrong 
that would accrue to Admiral Stra- 
chan, ifthe motion was not agreed to. 
That papers do exist of ‘the kind des 
scribed in the motion we are warrant- 
ed in believing, from the circumstance 
that none of his Majesty's confidential 
ministers deny the fact, and of course 
it follows that the admiral’s conduct 
may have been still more misrepre- 
sented. If po other papers were pre- 
sented, why did not the noble Ford, 
when questioned, give a candid an- 
swer to this purpose? As to the ad- 
miral, what security can he have that 
other papers of accusation do not exist 
against him? Heis not theonly sufferer: 
every officer in his profession sympa- 
thises with him, It is a question of 
justice. With what face could any 
one who‘voted against this address 
return to his constituents? Make me 
your representative, who denied to a 
brave officer the opportunity of re- 
pelling charges derog.tory of his ho- 
nour, and secretly aud clandestinely 
conveyed against him to his sovereign. 

Mr. R. Ward asserted, that if there 
was any proof of the existence of the 
papers called for, he should vote for 
their production; and Sir S. Romilly 
reminded him of the practice of the 
courts he had quitted, where, if a 
witness refused to answer to a ques- 
tion on the presentment of a paper, it 
was taken for granted that such a pa- 
per was in existence. As to the pro- 
duction of the papers called for there 
could he ‘no doubt, since his Majesty 
would cheerfully produce them to his 
faithful Commons. The House would 
recollect the means resorted to for the 
production of a paper froin Captain 
Huxley Sandon, and it eould not re- 
fuse to address for documents snost 
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important to the interests of justice 
and the good order of the navy and 
army.—Sir J. Anstruther contended, 
that uniess they wished to shelter the 
accused -parties behind the King’s 
name, they must accede to the ad- 
dress.—The Attorney-General vindi- 
cated the demurr of }wrd Chatham in 
not answering the question. 

Mr. Canning was for the motion, 
whose necessity he urged from their 
being now in an important part of an 
enquiry, knowing that an important 
document did exist, and therefore 
they were bound to ask for its produc- 
tion. Lord Chatham, from the mo- 
ment he took the command, became 
as responsible to his country as any 
other soldier; and he had no right to 
cut out for himself, and his represen- 
tations, a royal road to the King’s ear. 
He ought to have made his communi- 
cations in the regular channel. The 
King can do nothing without an advi- 
ser. Here was an unofficial paper made 
official, and by whose advice? Some 
one must have advised it, and the same 
person might make the other commu- 
nications official.—The Solicitor-Ge- 
neral asked whether, if a private let- 
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ter upon a public subject we s 
dressed to the King, that enue re 
be laid before the House, if it had any 
allusion to this motion ?—Mr. Whit. 
bread, in a very masterly manner, 
summed up, and was peculiarly, thouga 
not improperly, severe in his concly. 
sion upon the conduct of ministers: 
and he had no hesitation in sa ing 
that, if they retained their places, Eng- 
land must be the victim of their dis. 
cordance between each other and their 
general mismanagement. It was im- 
possible to look upon any part of their 
conduct without indignation. How 
was their answer to the city of Lon- 
don to be accounted for? Were the 
in the habit of consulting with eac 
other? .They met indeed at cabinet 
dinners; but their cabinet supper, 
this evening, they might eat with what 
appetite they may.—On the division 
were found for the motion 178 
against it - 171 

Majority over ministers 

We congratulate the country on 
this division, and expect, ere long, an 
impeachment, 
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ed by the Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
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» -BISFORICAL 
WaALcCHEREN ExPEDITION. 
Copy of the Earl of Chatham's State- 


ment of his Proceedings; dated tie 

15th October, 1809. Presented to 

the King, 14th February, 1810. 

N submitting to your Majesty a 

statement of my proceedings in 
the execution of the service your 
Majesty was graciously pleased to 
confide to me, and of the events 
which occurred in the course of it, it 
is not my intention to trouble your 
Majesty with any further details of 
the earlier parts of our operations, 
which, having terminated in the 
speedy reduction of Walcheren by 
your Majesty’s troops, and the occu- 
pation of the adjacent islands, and of 
the important post of Batz, received 
at the time your Majesty's most gra- 
cious approbation; but to confine 
myself principally in the narrative, 
which Lam anxious to be permitted 
to bring under your Majesty's view, 
to the consideration of the two fol- 
lowing points, as most immediately 
applying to the conduct and final re- 
sult of the expedition to the Scheldt: 
—Ist, The ground upon which, after 
the army was at length assembled near 
Batz, a landing in prosecution of 
the ulterior objects of the expedition 
was not ‘deemed advisable :—2dly, 
Why that army was not sooner there 
assembled; in readiness to commence 
further operations. 

With respect to the former proposi- 
tion, I am inclined to think that it is 
so clear and evident, that no further 
operations could at that time, and in 
the then sickly state of the army, have 
been undertaken with any prospect 
of success, that it would be unneces- 
sarily trepassing on your Majesty to 
enter into much more detail op this 
ee wage has been already brought 

efore your Majesty, in my dispatch 
of the 290th of August: esd tee chief 
object of this paper will be directed 
to shew to your Majesty, that the 
second point, namely, why the army 
was not brought up sooner to the 
destination from whence its ulterior 
operations were to commence; is 

urely a naval consideration, and that 
the delay did in no shape rest with 
me, or depend upon any arrangements 
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in which the army was concerned, 
every facility, on the contrary, having 
been afforded by their movements to 
the speedy progress of the armament. 

In doing this, it will, I conceive, be 
necessary, for the sake of perspicuity, 
that I should take up the considera- 
tion of this business from its com- 
mencement. 

Your Majesty will permit me here 
to recall to your recollection, the 
change which took place in the ori- 
ginal project formed for the attack of 
Antwerp, and of the French fleet in 
the west Scheldt, in consequence of 
the opinions of the General and Staff 
Officers, to whom this question. was 
referred; and a combined operation 
ofthe army and navy; the whole, with 
the exception of the force to be left 
for the reduction of Walcheren, to 
proceed up the west Scheldt, was 
accordingly determined on, 

Upon the practicability of such an 
operation being at once carried into 
execution, which was, however, the 
groundwork of the expedition, and 
which alone, in the opinion of all 
persons consulted, seemed to afford 
any prospect of success, even in the 
most sanguine yiew of the subject in 
all other respects, | must confess I 
entertained great doubts, till the com- 
munication of a distinct official opi- 
nion, given on this point by the Lords 
of the Admiralty, decided, in the 
affirmative, this important question. 

At the same time it is to be re- 
marked, that the occupation of Wal- 
cheren, which by some persons it had 
been thought possible to leave behind 
us; and the reduction of Flushing, 
which it had once been proposed only 
to mask, were deemed indispensable 
to the security of the fleet, im case of 
disaster ; and accordingly a consider- 
able separate force was allotted to this 
service; and, in this view, it was 
besides distinctly agreed upon, thata 
vigorous attack by the navy, upon the 
sea front, should be made at the same 
time that the troops, after effecting 
their landing, advanced to_ invest 
Flushing; it being hoped, that, by 
a powerfal eo-operation from thie sea, 
at the moment the troops presented 
themselves before the place, the labour 
and delay of a regular siege might 
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nave been avoided, and a considerable 
portion of the force allotted to this 
service set at liberty, to follow the 
army up the Scheldt. How far this 
expectation was fulfilled, or whether 
the assurance given that the whole of 
the armament (the part to be landed 
at Walcheren excepted)*should be at 
once transported up the Scheldt, in 
prosecution of the ultimate objects of 
the expedition, was carried into effect, 
or was wholly disappointed, the in- 
formation already before your Ma- 
jesty will have in a great measure 
shewn, and which it will be my duty to 
bring more particularly under your 
Majesty's view, when I detail the sub- 
sequent course of our proceedings. 

From what cause this failure en- 
sued, whether it arose from insufti- 
cient arrangements on the part of the 
Admiral, or was the unavoidable re- 
sultof difficulties inherent in the na- 
ture of the expedition itself, it is not 
for me, considering it entirely as.a 
naval question, to presume to offer 
any opinion upon to your Majesty. 

It may, however, be here proper to 
remark, that, in all the projects which 
have at various times been brought 
forward on the subject of an attack 
upon the island of Walcheren and the 
Scheldt, the necessity of having a 
wind a good deal to the westward, with 
moderate weather, has always been in- 
sisted on. Without these advantages, 
in the one case, the passage would be 
dificult; in the other, the surf would 
prevent a landing on the points 
deemed most favourable in other re- 
spects. In the present instance, 
owing to the wind blowing strong from 
the westward, the surf was actually 
such as to prevent a landing on either 
of the points first fixed on for that 
Purpose by the Admiral; and the 
situation of the gun-boats and trans- 
aoe at anchor in the Stone Deep, 

ecoming very critical, and the gale 
increasing, he found it necessary to 
carry such part of the fleet as was 
arrived, for safety, into the Room-pot, 
and by which means the division of 
the army. destined for the attack of 
Walcheren was enabled to effect its 
landing from a more sheltered an- 
chorage on the Bree Sand, to the 
westward of Fort den Haak. At this 
time, the division under Licutenant- 
General Lord Rosslyn, as well as that 
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under Lientenant-General Grosvenor, 
also the cavalry, artillery, &c. were 
not arrived ; but they were afterwards, 
on their making the island, ordered 
by the Admiral into the Veer Gat. 
It is, however, particularly deserving 
of attention, that this measure, though 
in itself one of great advantage, as far 
as it applied to the division destined 
for the attack on Walcheren, by 
placing the transports, storeships, and 
small craft in security, was, if carried 
further, certainly not alittle at vari- 
ance with the leading purpose of the 
expedition, namely, the running with 
the right wing, and the advance of 
the army at once up the West Scheldt, 
at the same moment that the attack 
upon Walcheren was proceeding; but 
that even this need have delayed it 
for more than three or four days, un- 
less on account of naval. difficulties, 
which it will be for the Admiral, not 
for me, to explain, I deny; for as 
soon as Ter Veere and the Fort of 
Rammakins fell, which happened on 
the 3d of August, the passage of the 
Sloe was open to the transports and 
gun-vessels; or they might have en- 
tered by the Durloo or by the Zout- 
land passages, the batteries of Dys- 
kook, of Vygeeter, and the Nolle, 
having been all carried by the army, 
early on the Ist of August; and on 
the same day the battery of Borslen, 
at the south-west end of S. Beveland, 
was abandoned on the movement of a 
detachment from the corps under Sir 
John Hope; and | know of nothing 
(but this, of course, is a point for the 
Admiral to speak to) to have pre- 
vented the line-of-battle ships and 
frigates from coming in and passing 
up above Flushing, in the first in- 
stance, according to the plan ori- 
ginally decided upon. 

Before, however, I pursue further 
the details of the proceedings of the 
army, governed as they necessarily 
were (until a footing should be gained 
on the continent) by the movements 
of the navy, 1 must for a moment 
refer to two separate operations; the 
one under Lieutenant-General Lord 
Huntley and Commodore Owen, and 
the other under Lieutenant-General 
Sir John Hope and Rear-Adimral Sir 
Richard Keats; but both directed to 
assist and insure a rapid progress up 


the Scheldt, had the Admiral found it 
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practicable in other respects. With 
respect to the former, which was des- 
tined to destroy the Cadsand batteries, 
and particularly that of Breskens, had 
it been carried at once into effect, 
and that the Admiral could have 
availed himself of it, to take the ships 
up the West Scheldt by the Wheeling 
Passage, it would have been of the 
utmost advantage; but it was cer- 
tainly rather fortunate it did not take 
place at a later period, as, after all the 
transports, storeships, &c. were order- 
ed into the Vere Gat, and the plan of 
running at once up the West Scheldt 
by the Wheeling Channel seemed 
abandoned, the object of destroying 
the Cadsand batteries ceased, and a 
landing there would only have been 
an unnecessary risk, and a very in- 
convenient separation of our force, 
and of course occasioned great delay 
in collecting it for ulterior operations, 
It must not, however, be forgotten, 
that the difficulties here turned out to 
be much greater than had been at all 
foreseen before we sailed. 1n the first 


place, the beach was so exposed, that 
in blowing weather it was found itn- 


ossible to land; and, from what cause 

know not, the Marquis of Huntley's 
division could not be taken up, in the 
first instance, high enough to attack 
the Breskens battery, the only one, 
from its situation, of much impor- 
tance. In addition to this, the enemy, 
who had been represented by all the 
intelligence communicated to me to 
be very weak, almost actually without 
troops in that quarter, appeared to be 
well prepared, and in considerable 
force. Under these circumstances, 
according to Lord Huntley's report, 
Commodore Owen appears to have 
experienced great disappointment in 
not having the support of Lord Gard- 
ner's flect and of his boats; but his 
lordship, as | believe, could never 
enter the Wheeling channel at all; 
nor indeed was I ever acquained with 
what instructions were given to him 
on this head. 

When it was found that Lord 
Huntley's division could neither land 
nor proceed by the Wheeling Passage 
up the Scheldt, as | had intended they 
should, it was determined to withdraw 
them; but, from the boisterous state 
of the weather, it was some days before 
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was accomplished, they were passed 
over to South Beveland. 

With respect to Sir John Hope's 
operation, it was more prosperous, 
The dbject of it was this:—In the 
original arrangement, for carrying the 
army at once up the West Scheldt, Sir 
John Hope's division was included; 
but just before we sailed, the Admiral 
received intelligence that the French 
fleet was come down abreast of Flush- 
ing, and seemed to threaten to oppose 
our passage up the Scheldt. 

In this view, it was conceived, that, 
by a landing on the north side of 
South Beveland, the island might be 
possessed, and all the batteries taken 
1 reverse, and thereby the position 
of the French ficet, if they ventured 
to remain near Flushing, would be, 
as if were, turned, and their retreat 
rendered more difficult, while the at- 
tack on them by our ships would have 
been much facilitated; dnd, for this 
object, the division of Sir John Hope 
rather preceded, in sajling from the 
Downs, the rest of the fleet. 

The navigation of the East Scheldt 
was found most difficult; but, by the 
skill and perseverance of Sir Richard 
Keats, this purpose wa’ happily and 
early accomp ished, though tie troops 
were carried a great way in schuyts and 
boats; and this division was landed 
near Ter-Goes, from whence they 
swept all the batteries in the island 
that could impede the progress of out 
ships up the West Scheldt, and _pos- 
sessed themselves on the 2d of Aug. 
of the important post of Batz, to which 
it had been promised the army should 
at once have been brought up. 

Sir John Hope remained in pos- 
session of this post, though not with. _ 
out being twice attacked by the ene- 
my’s flotilla, for nine days before any 
of the gun-boats, under Captain Sir 
Ilome Popham, were moved up the 
Scheldt to his support. 

But it will be recollected that both 
these operations tended directly to 
forward the original purpose of a rapid 
»rogress up the Scheldt; the former 
»y opening the Cadsand Channel, 
could the landing of Lord Huntley's 
division have been effected; the se- 
cond, by covering the progress of our 
fleet along the coast of South Beve- 
land; while this division under Sit 


this could be effected. As soon as it John Hope, was at the same lime 5@ 
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far advanced towards the destination 
at which the rest of the armament 
was to be assembled. 

It will now only be necessary for 

me to bring before your Majesty the 
dates at which the several parts of the 
armament were enabled, according to 
the arrangements of .Sir Richard 
Strachan, to pursue their progress up 
the Scheldt. In this place, however, 
it may be proper that I should pre- 
saenly advert to the grounds on 
which the 3d division, under Lieut.- 
Gen. Grosvenor, as well as the two 
light battalions of the King’s German 
Legion, (composing part of the force 
destined in the first instance to pro- 
ceed against Antwerp) were landed at 
Walcheren, and employed before 
Flushing. 

Your Majesty will be pleased to re- 
collect, that the troops which sailed 
from Portsmouth, ander Lieut.-Gen. 

Sir Eyre Coote, were destined for the 
service of Walcheren, and had been 
considered as sufficient for that object, 
according to the intelligence received, 
and the supposed strength of the ene- 
my; though, at the same time, cer- 
tainly relying, for the first efforts 
against Flushing, on the promised co- 
operation of the navy, and on their 
establishing, as was held out, in the 
first instance, a naval blockade, except 
on the side of Veer and Rammakins. 
Unfortunately, however, this did not 
take place, and for several nights after 
the army was before Flushing, the 
enemy succeeded in throwing from 
the opposite Coast, probably from the 
canal of Ghent, considerable rein- 
forcements into the place, which 
enabled him constantly to annoy our 
out-pests and working parties, and 
finally to attempt a sally in force, 
though happily, from the valour of 
your Majesty's troops, without suc- 
cess. This proving very harrassing, 
particularly from the great difficulty 
of communication between the several 
parts of our line, I determined, in 
order to relieve the troops, and press 
forward the siege with as much vigour 
as possible, to avail myself for the 
time of the services of these corps; 
but it is to be remembered, that this 
was only done because I saw no move- 
‘ment making to push forward a single 
vessel up the West -Scheldt; and it 
therefore seemed more advisable to 
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have their assistance before Flushing, 
than’ that they sbould lie inactive m 
the Veer Gat; and they might at any 
time be re-embarked from Rammakins 
in a few hours, whenever their trans- 
ports could be brought up from Veer, 
and there was the least chance of our 
proceeding to our ulterior destination. 

I have already stated, that Ramma- 
kins surrendered on the evening of 
the 3d of August. 

Immediately upon this event, feel- 
ing, as I did, great uneasiness at the 
delay which had already taken place, 
and at the departure from theoriginal 
plan, I wrote a letter to the Admiral, 
then at Ter Veer, expressing my hope, 
that the ships would now be able to 
enter the West Scheldt by the Sloe 
Passage, and that no time should be 
lost in pressing forward, as speedily 
as possible, our further operations ; 
and I requested, at the same time, that 
he would communicate to me the ex- 
tent of naval co-operation he could 
afford, as well for the future blockade 
of Flusbing, as with a view to protect- 
ing the coasts of South Beveland, and 
watching the passages from the Meuse 
to the East Scheldt, as this considera- 
tion would govern very much the ex- 
tent of force I ‘must be obliged to leave 
in South Beveland, when the army 
advanced. To this letter he did not 
reply fully till the 8th of August; but 
I had a note from him_on the 5th, 
assuring me the transpo& should be 
brought forward without delay; and I 
had also a very long conversation with 
him on the morning of the 6th, on the 
arrangements to be taken for our fur- 
ther operations ; when | urged, in the 
strongest manner, the necessity of not 
losing a moment in bringing up the 
cavalry and ordnance ships, trans- 
ports, store-ships, victuallers, &c. &e. 
in order that the armameut might 
proceed without delay to its destina- 
tion; and ladded my hopes, that they 
would receive the protection of the 
ships of war, none of which had yet 
entered the West Scheldt. 

To all of this, and to the several 
arrangements explained to him in de- 
tail he fully assented. 

In his reply to my letter of the 4th, 
on the 8th of August, he acquaints 
me that several of the smaller vessels 
of different descriptions bad passed 
through the jntricate- passage of the 
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Sloe, and that he had ordered the 
frigates to pass up the West Scheldt, 
to be followed by the line-of-battle 
ships; aud he gave hopes that he 
should be able to go up the river with 
the flotilla, on the 10th of August, at 
furthest, and that the frigates, and 
line-of-battle ships, should follow, as 
they came in, in succession. 


The frigates however did not pass 
Flushing till the evening of the 11th, 
and the line-of-battle ships only passed 
to the anchorage above Flushing on 
the 14th, the second day of the bom- 
bardment. 

These ships began to proceed up 
‘the river on the 18th, and arrived on 
the 19th; one division as high as the 
Bay below Waerden, the other off the 
Hunswent, where they remained ; the 
Courageur passed above Batz; the 
cavalry ships only got through the 
Sloe Passage. into the West Scheldt 
from the 20th to the 23d, and arrived 
off Batz on the 22d and 24th; the 
ordnance ships and store-ships passed 
through from the 22d to the 23d, and 
arrived at their destination off Batz 
on the 24th and 25th; the transports 
for Lieutenant-General Grosvenoi's 
division only came up to receive them 
on the 19th, on which day they em- 
barked ; and those for Major-General 
Graham's division on the 20th and 
2ist; and they arrived off Batz on the 
24th. The corps of Brigadier-General 
Rottenburgh, and the light battalions 
of the German Legion proceeded to 
join the Earl of Rosslyn’s division in 
South Beveland. 

From this statement, your Majesty 
will see, that notwithstanding every 
effort on my part with the Admiral, 
the armament was not assembled at 
the point of its destination till the 


25th, and of course that the means of 


commencing operations sooner against 
Antwerp were never in my power. 


It now becaine at this advanced 
period my duty to consider very se- 
rjously the expediency of landing the 
army on the continent. On comparing 
all the intelligence obtained as to the 
strength of the enemy, it appeared to 
be such ag to leave (as stated in my 
dispatch of the 29th of August) no 
reasonable prospect of the force under 
my ‘command, after accomplishing 
the preliminary operations of reducing 
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Fort Lillo as well as Liefkenshoeck op 
the opposite side of Antwerp, without 
the possession of which the destruc. 
tion of the ships and arsenals of the 
enemy could not be effected; and in 
addition to this, the sickness which 
had begun to attack the army about 
the 20th, and which was hourly jn. 
creasing to an alarming extent, created 
the most serious apprehensions in the 
minds of the medical men, as to its 
further progress, at that unhealthy 
season, and which fatal experience 
has since shewn to have been but too 
well founded. 

Your Majesty will not be surprised, 
if, under these circumstauces, | paused 
in requiring the Admiral to put the 
army on shore. That a landing might 
have been made, and that any force 
that had been opposed to us in the 
field would have yielded to the supe- 
rior valour of British troops, [ have no 
doubt; but then, any such success 
could have been of no avail towards 
the attainment of the ultimate object, 
and there was still less chance that the 
enemy would have given us the op- 
portunity. Secure in his fortresses, 
he had a surer game to play, forifever ” 
the army, divided as it must neces- 
sarily have been in order to occupy 
both banks of the river, exposed to 
the effects of inundation on every side, 
and with all its communications liable 
to be cut off, while the force of the 
enemy was daily and hourly increasing, 
had once sat down before Antwerp, it 
is unnecessary for me to point out to 
your Majesty how critical must ina 
short time have been their. situation. 
But when, added to this, sickness to 
an alarming extent had begun tospread 
itself among the troops, and the cer- 
tain and fatal progress of which, at 
that season, was but too well ascer- 
tained, it appeared to me, that all fur- 
ther advance could only tend to com- 
mit irretrievably the safety of the army 
which your Majesty had confided to 
me, ad which every principle of mi- 
litary duty, as well as the direct tenor 
of my instructions, alike forbad. 

lu this state of things, I considered 
that there was left me no alternative, 
but to pursue the course 1 have already 
stated, for your Majesty's information, 
in my dispatch of the goth of August; 
and that conduct I now most humby, 
but at the same time with p 
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, confidence, submit to your Majesty's 
judgment. 
" shall here close this report; which 
has, I fear, already detained your 
Majesty but too long; by observing 
that wherever it has been necessary 
for me to advert to the disappoint- 
ments experienced, through the ar- 
rangements of the Admiral, in the 
naval co-operation I had been taught 
to expect, | have confined myself to 
stating the facts; abstaining, as it be- 
came me, from all comment, and 
leaving it to the Admiral, in such 
report as he may make of his pro- 
ceedings, to bring under your Ma- 
jesty’s view the circumstances which 
may have occasioned them, and, above 
all, to account for the difficulties 


which prevented the investment of 


Flushing (a point never even doubted 
of before) as well as shew the obstacles 
which presented themselves to the 
early progress of the armament up the 
West Scheldt, which operation I had 
always looked upon as the | pong tl 
object of his instructions, and on the 
accomplishment of which our best 
hopes of success in any of the ulterior 
objects of the expedition principally, 
ifnot wholly depended. 

(Signed) CuatHaM, Lieut.-Gen, 

October 15th, 1809. 

Presented to the King, 

14th Feb. 1810. 


GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE, 


Admiralty-Offce, Feb. 13, 1810. 
Dispatches have been received at this 
office, by John Wilson Croker, 
Esq. from Vice-Admiral Bertie, 
Commander-in-Chief of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships and vessels at the Cape 
of Good Hope, addressed to the 
Hon. W, Wellesley Pole: 


Admiral Bertie’s letter, dated on 
board La Bourbonaise, Table Bay, 


Nov. 16, 1809, contains the following 
inclosure ;+= 


Raisonable, St. Paul's Road, 

29th Sept, 1809. 
Sir,—Having acquainted you, by 
my letter of the 28th of August, with 
the reason which induced me to re- 
Nest the assistance of Lieut.-Colonel 
eating, commanding the troops at 
erique, to co-operate with his 
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Majesty's ship in an attack on St. 
Paul's, I have now further to acquaint 
you, that being joined by the Nereide, 
Otter, and Wasp schooners, having 
on board a detachment of the 56th 
regiment, and of the 2d regiment of 
Native Infantry, amounting in the 
whole to 368 men, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, and 
the Sirius having joined, we proceed- 
ed at dusk on the’evening of the 20th 
for the Isle of Bourbon: the force in- 
tended to be landed were the detach- 
ment of his Majesty's and Company's 
troops, re-inforced by the marines of 
the squadron, and a party of about 
100 seamen from this ship and the 
Otter, under the command of Captain 
Willoughby, whose zeal: induced him 
to volunteer the command of so small 
a party. As secrecy and dispatch 
were essential to the success of the 
expedition, the whole of this force, 
amounting to. 604, were embarked 
with five additional boats on board the 
Nereide, Captain Corbet, who, from 
his ‘perfect acquaintance with the 
coast, as well as his known skill and 
activity, was intrysted with this im- 
portant service. 

On our approach towards the Bay 
of St, Paul's, to prevent suspicion, the 
Nereide preceded the other ships, and 
being anchored close to the beach, the 
whole of the detachment were landed 
with the greatest celerity, without any 
alarm being given to the enemy, and 
proceeded towards the batterjes,which 
were successionally stormed and car- 
ried with the greatest gallantry, and 
several of the guns pointed on the 
ships in the Roads; in the mean time 
the squadron stood into the Bay, and 
according to the plan agreed upon, 
when the movements of the troops 
enabled them to act, opened their fire 
on the shipping, which was warmly 
returned by La Caroline frigate, the 
Indiamen, her prizes, and those bat- 
teries which, from their distance from 
the first point of attack, were enabled 
to continue their fire; but these being 
finally carried, our ships preparing to 
anchor, and the Sirius having already 
taken a close raking position a-head 
of La Caroline, they found it neces- 
sary to surtender, having made an 
honourable resistance, and . by nine 
o'clock the whole of the batteries, 
we and shipping, were in the pos- 
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session of his Majesty’s troops and 18-pounders, eight 36-pounder car- 
squadron. ronades), and 360 men; commanded 
The squadron having anchored in by Mons. Ferretier, Lieutenant de 
the Roads close off the town of St. Vaisseau.—Grappler brig, pierced for 
Paul’s, immediate exertions were 16 guns, 11 on board; six 18-pounder 
made to secure La Caroline and the carronades mounted, three long six. 
rest of the shipping, whose cables pounder carronades in the hold— 
being cut, had drifted on shore, and Merchantmen captured and destroyed, 
they were hove off without material Streatham, sliip, of 30 guns, and gig 
injury. tons, partly laden with. saltpetre, the 
The guns and mortars at the differ- rest of the cargo landed.—Europe, of 
ent batteries and on the beach being 26 guns and 820 tons, ditto.—Fanny, 
spiked, their carriages burnt or de- brig, of 2 guns and 150 tons, laden 
stroyed, and magazines blown off, un- with a little rice and corn.—Trois 
der the directions of Capt. Willough- Amis, of 60 tons, laden with slaves 
by, the whole of the troops, marines, and rice.—Le Creole, schooner, of 
and seamen, were embarked soon after 50 tons, in ballast—Three vessels, 
dark on board of the different ships: names unknown, destroyed.—One 
thus, Sir, have we completely suc- ship, name unknown, burnt on the 
ceeded in the objects of the expedi- stocks. J. Rowney. 
tion, by the capture of the enemy’s Admurailty- Office, Feb. 17. 
shipping, the destruction of all the Admiral Lord Gambier has trans- 
defences of the only safe anchorage in mitted a letter from Captain Kerr, of 
the island, and which has always been his Majesty's ship Unicorn, stating 
a place of shelter for the cruizers and the capture, on the $d instant, of Le 
prizes when prevented from entering Gascon French privateer, of 16 guns 
the ports of the Isle of France, besides and 118 men, out two days from 
the rescue of property to an immense Bayonne without'making any prize— 
amount out of the hands of the And also two letters from the Hon, 
enemy. J. Rowrey. Capt. Aylmer, of the Narcissus, giying 
A return of the killed and wounded, an account of his having captured on 
states the former at 15, the latterat 58. the 19th of last month, the Duguay 
--The officers wounded are, Lieut. Trouin French privateer, of 14 guns 
Grant, 2d battalion Native Infantry; (thrown over-beard) and 75 men; and 
Lieut. Lloyd, of the 4th; and Lieuts. on the 5th inst. another called the 
Howden and Pye, of the Marines. Amiable Josephine, of 14 guns and 
A dispatch from Lieut.-Col. Keat- 105 men; a brig which had been cap- 
ing, of the 56th, gives the details, but tured by the former was also retaken 
which have already been laid before by the Narcissus. 
the public. Lieut.-Col. Keating be- 
stows great praise upon the King’s The brig Berlin, of Jersey, was cap- 
and Company’s troops, as wellas upon tured about the 21st of Oct. by the 
the officers, seamen, and marines, Decide, French privateer; who took 
employed in this service. He men- out all the hands except two men and 
tions, in warm terms, the exertions of a boy, and put on board a Prize Master 
Capts. Willoughby, Corbet, Forbes, and seven Frenchmen, who remained 
Jinlack, and Hannor, (of the 56th), in possession of the ship until the 8th 
Lieut. Reman, of the Bombay Engi- ofNov. when the two men and the boy 
neers; and Ensign Pearse, of the 56th. rose, and succeeded in throwing over- 
[ By the articles of agreement,amu- board the prize master, and driving the 
tual suspension of arms was immedi- other seven to the fore-cabin, where 
ately to take place; and public pro- they battened them down, and kept 
perty to remain in the possession of possession of the ship for five days, 
the English, who are not, however, when the Frenchmen forced their pas- 
restrained from attacking any other sage, killed the two English sailors, 
part of the island either by seaorland.] leaving the hoy to tell the fate of his 
A list of ships and yessels captured unfortunate companions, which he 
and destroyed in the road of St.Paul’s, soon had,an opportunity to do, as the 
Isle of Bourbon, Sep. 21, 1809:—La ship was re-captured two days after- 
Caroline frigate, of 46, guns (28 long wards, ; 
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Tyanks of the City of Lonpon to 
CoLtonEL WaARDLE. 


Colonel Wardle attended at Guild- 
hall, on Tuesday, Jan. 30, to receive 
the thanks and the freedom of the 
city, ina gold bex of the value of 100 
guineas, voted to him by the corpora- 
tion. He was introduced to the 
Chamberlain by Mr: Alderman Good- 
behere and Mr.Waithman, attended 
by several of the Livery. After ad- 
ministering the oath, the Chamber- 
lain addressed him in the following 
‘words :— 


“ Gwyllim Lloyd Wardle, Esq. I 
give you joy, and in the name of the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commoners of the city of 
London, in common council assem- 
bled, and agreeably to their unani- 
mous resolution, admit you to the 
freedom of the metropolis of the Bri- 
tish empire. 


* The Court has likewise unani- 
mously resolved, that you ‘ having, 
unawed by ministerial threats, exhi- 
bited serious charges against the late 
commander-iu-chief, which have been 
clearly substantiated, and which haye, 
in fact, induced his,Royal Highness to 
resign a situation, of which, in the 
opinion of the Court, he is unworthy,’ 
are entitled to the esteem aad. grati- 
tude of this Court and the country, 


“Tam, therefore, Sir, to return 
you the thanks of the Court, together 
with a memorial of your admission to 
the freedom of this city, in a gold box 
of the value of 100 guineas, ‘ in grate- 
ful testimony of the high sense they 
entertain of the zeal, intrepidity, and 
patriotism, which are so eminently 
evinced in that arduous and laudable 
undertaking.’ 


“The Court having so fully ex- 
pressed their sense of the importance 
of the late Investigation, and of your 
meritorious conduct ahd perseverance, 
there is nothing. left for me to add 
upon that subject: but, Sir, allow me 
to express a wish for your health and 
happiness, and that you may live to 
witness the good which we may hope 
will result from your exertions; and 
may mankind in general, and espe- 
cially those of exalted yank. and ‘in 
confidential situations; be'deeply im- 
pressed with the @¥th -of wivat” lias 


Thanks of the City of London to Colonel Wardle. 
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been declared by the prince of histo- 
rians, that e 


Mulier amisse pudicitia haud alia abnuerit.”* 


Mr. Wardle then, on receiving a 
copy of the thanks and the box from 
the Chamberlain, addressed him as 
follows :-— 


“* Sir,—With sentiments of the 
highest respect and gratitude I accept 
the freedom of the city of London. ¢1 
am little capable of saying how much 
I feel honoured by so high and proud 
a mark of distinction; for, however 
strong my nerves may be when my 
duty calls me forth in defence of the 
rights and liberties of the people, still, 
when so highly respected a portion of 
that people are conferring upon me 
such an invaluable pledge of their 
approbation, I feel myself unequal to 
do more than offer my plain but heart- 
felt thanks. And yet, Sir, it is not 
alone this mark of favour that I am 
bound to acknowledge; but I have 
also to express my gratitude for that 
uniform and steady support given me 
by the citizens of London, during the 
progress of those unexampled attacks 
that have been made upon me, in con- 
sequence of that very conduct which 
has been so distinguished by their ap- 
probation. That support, Sir, has 
enabled me, successfully, to, defend 
inyself against my enemies—the ene- 
mies of every public man who dares 
to expose and attack corruption. By 
continuing to expose and attack it, 
wherever it may offer itself, I trust to 
having continued to me the confi- 
dence and support of the first city in 
the world, 

“It is no small satisfaction ‘to 
me to receive my freedom during the 
mayoralty of a gentleman, who has 
already shewn himself the firm friend 
of the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple and of our excellent constitution 
—such as itonce was; and such, as I 
trust, it once more will be. 

** To you, Sir, for the handsome 
and slattering manner m which you 
have conferred tliis high honour upon 
nie, much is due; and)|, beg leave te 
thank you kindly.” 
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* A woman devoid of chastity is devoid’ of 
every thing. . 
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DEATHS IN AND NEAR London. 

In John Street, Bedford Row, in his 

68th year, Nathaniel Newnham, Esq. 
alderman of the city of London, and 
colonel of the West London Militia. 
—His abilities, integrity, and manly 
firmness of character, early brought 
him into public life, and raised him 
to situations of the highest trust and 
dignity in the city. In 1774, he was 
chosen alderman of the Vintry Ward; 
in 1776, he served the office of sheriff; 
in 1780, he was returned one of the 
members for the city; in 1783, hewas 
chosen Lord Mayor; in 1781, he was 
again returned for the city of Lon- 
don; and in the next parliament he 
sat for Luggershal, in Wiltshire. He 
afterwards withdrew entirely from 
peliamentety business, and divided 
iis attention between his regiment 
and the extensive concerns of his 
banking-house. He was likewise pre- 
sident of St. Thomas’s hospital. 

Mrs. Jane Ridley, aged 68, widow 
of B. Ridley, of Little Mary-le-bone 
Street. She died almost for want of the 
common necessaries of life, although 
in the midst of plenty. Herproperty 
was left to two sisters, one of whom, 
on hearing of her death, died in a few 
hours afterwards. 

At MilJbank, Westminster, John 
Vidler, Esq. by whose persevering at- 
tention the mail-coach manufactory 
was brought to its present improved 
State. 

In Ely-place, Holborn, suddenly, 
aged 37, J. C. Saunders, Esq. late de- 
monstrator of anatomy at St. Thomas's 
hospital, and surgeon to the London 
Infirmary for curing diseases of the 
eye. 

At Kensington, aged 89, Mrs. E. 
Middleton, widow of D. Middleton, 
Esq. and daughter of the Rev. T. Fair- 
fax, of Srandiary, Huntingdonshire. 
This lady was the last descendant of 
the brother of the celebrated General 
Fairfax. 

In Cleveland Row, Westminster, 
after a long illness, the Rev. C. De 
Guiffardiere, rector of Newington 
Butts, Middlesex, and of Great Berk- 
hamstead, Herts, one of the French 
preachers at the chapel at St. James's, 
anda prebendary in the cathedral 
church of Sarum. 

In Wells-str. Oxford-str. Tiberius 
Cavallo, Esq. F.R.S. 


This gentle- 


[Fesrvary 


man was the son of an eminent physi- 
cian of Naples, where he was born ip 
the year 1749. His original destina- 
tion was to be initiated at London 
into a mercantile profession; and he 
came to England with that view in 
the yeat 1771. But the study of na- 
ture displaying superior attractions, 
he was seduced from the accompting- 
house to embrace the leisure of a phi- 
losophical retreat. In the year 1779, 
he was admitted a membér of the Nea- 
politan Academy of Sciences, as we 
as of the Royal Society of Londun— 
The publications of Mr. Cavallo haye 
been as follows: A Complete Treatise 
of Electricity in Theory and Practice, 
with original Experiments; 1 vol. 8vo, 
1777, (enlarged to three volumes in 
1795).—An Essay on the Theory and 
Practice of Medical Electricity ; 1 vol, 
8vo. 1780.—A Treatise on the Nature 
and Properties of Air, and other per- 
manently Elastie Fluids, (with an In- 
troduction to Chemistry); 1 vol. 4to, 
1781.—The History and Practice of 
Aérostation; 1 vol. 8vo. 1785.—Mi- 
neralogical Tables; folio, (accompa- 
nied with an octavo explanatory pam- 
phlet), 1785.—A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, in Theory and Practice, with 
original Experiments; 1 volume 8vo. 
1787.—Description: and Use of the 
Telescopical Mother-of-Pearl Micro- 
meter, invented by T. C. a pamphlet, 
8vo. 1793.—An Essay on the Medici- 
nal Properties of Factitious Airs, with 
an Appendix on the Nature of Blood; 
1 vol. 8vo. 1798. 

In St. George's hospital, in conse+ 
quence of her clothes taking fire, Mrs. 
Seymour, wife of the keeper of Hyde- 
Park. 

Mr. Tattersal, of Hyde-Park Corner, 


one of the oldest horse dealers in the - 


metropolis. 

In Hill Street, Berkeley Square, Sir 
Henry Strachey, Bart. master of hig 
Majesty’s household. 


List or Tae New SuERIFrs. 
Sheriffs appointed by his Majesty in 
Council for the Year 1810. 


Bedfordshire—Sir G. O. Turner, of 
Battlesden, Bart. 
Berkshire—P. Green, of Crookham, 


Esq. 
Bucktighonstireoin W. Clayton, of 


Hasleyford, Barts 








0. 











Camb. and Huntin —G. W. Leeds of 
Croxton, Esq. 

Cheshire—R. Viner, of Bidston, Esq. 

Cumberland—Sir H. Fletcher, of Clea 
Hall, Bart. 

Derbyshire—J. Crompton, of Derby, 


Esq. 
Bevonshire—Sir M. M. Lopez, of Ma- 
ristow, Bart. 


Dorsetshire—H. Seymer, of Hanford, - 


Esq. 

P el . Rigg, of Walthamstow, Esq. 

Gloucestershire—P. Wathen, of Lyplat 
Park, Esq. ; 

Herefordshire—R. Higginson, of Buck- 
nill Park, Esq. ; 

Hertfordshire—T. Haworth, of Bore- 
ham Lodge, Esq. 

Kent—J. Burton, of Mabledon, Esq. 

Leicestershire~-The Hon. T. Bowes, of 
Higham-on-the-Hill. 

Lincolnshire—E. Turner, of Panton, 
Esq. 

Monnouthshire—T.Pilkin gton,of Hill- 
stone, Esq. 

Norfolk—N. Micklethwaite, of Bees- 
ton, Esq. 

Northamptonshire—W . Sawbridge, of 
East Haddon, Esq. 

Northumberland—J. Reid, of Chip- 
chase Castle, Esq. 

Nottinghamshire—Postponed. 

Oxfordshire—W .H. Ashurst, of W ater- 
stock, Esq. 

a Gillson, of Wing, 

sq. 

Shropshire—W . Lloyd, of Aston, Esq. 

Somersetshire—T.S, Horner, of Mells 
Park, Esq. 

Staffordshire — H. Webb, of Fore- 
bridge, Esq. 

County of Southampton—Sir J. W. S. 
Gardener, of Roche Court, Bart. 

Suffolk—J. Grigby, of Drinkstone, 


Esq. 
Surrey—H. E. Auston, of Shalford 
House, Esq. 
Susser—R. Wyatt, of Courtwick, Esq. 
Warwickshire—J. West, of Arlescote, 


sq. 

oo meng Ludlow, of Heywood, 
sq. 

WorcestershiremJ. Smith, of Sion 
Hill, Esq. 

Yorkshire—T. W. Belasyse, of New- 
burgh Abbey, Esq. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Carmarthenshire—T.Stepney,of Dany- 
rat, Esq. , 
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Pembroke—J. Myrehouse, of Brown- 
slade, Esq. 
Cardigan—W. E. Powell, of Nanteos, 


Esq. 
Glamorgan—T. Lockwood, of Dan-y- 
graig, Esq. 
Brecon—J Sones, of Lanthomas, Esq. 
— J. Hague, of Bailey House, 
Ss e 
' NORTH WALES. 
es . Davies, of Aberllefeni, 
sq. 
Carnarvonshire — H. R. Jones, of 

Ystimllyn, Esq. 

Anglesey—H. Evans, of Henblas, Esq. 
Montgomeryshire — E. Heyward, of 

Crosswood, Esq. 

Denbighshire—R. Lloyd, of Bronhae- 
log, Esq. 
Flintshire—F. R. Price, of Brynypys, 

Esq. 

At a Council of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, held at Carlton- 
House on the ist day of February, 
1810, Richard Oxnam, of Penzance, 
Esq. was appointed sheriff of the 
county of Cornwall for the year 1810, 
by his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales in Conan 





Answer of BONAPARTE to a Congra- 
tulatory Address of the Legislative 
Body. 

** Gentlemen, President and De- 
puties of the Legislative Body! I ac- 
cept the sentiments which you ex- 
ne T know the attachment of your 

ody to my person. France stands in 
need of a moderate but strong monar- 
chy. The present epoch ought to be 
distinguished not ouly by the glory of 
the French arms, but also by the-pros- 
perity of its commerce, the wisdom of 
its laws, and the brilliancy of arts, of 
science, and of letters. I have over- 
come many obstacles to conductFrance 
to its actual situation. Both myself 
and family will always sacrifice even 
our dearest affections to the interests 
and welfare of this great nation. With 
the assistance of God, and the con- 
stant love of my people, I shall over- 
come whatever shall oppose my great 

designs. I wish still to live for 30 

years, that | may serve 30 years more 

iny subjects, consolidate this vast em- 
pire, and see this dear France embel- 
lished by all the prosperities which 

1 have conceived.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have great pleasure in informing Mr. Burdon, that the continuation of'the 
Life and Travels of Vogel will be resumed in our ensuing number. For its authenticity 
we can answer thus far, that it is translated from a German work in three volumes, 
published at Leipsig, 1797. 

The “ Acrostic,” by Juvenis, is very incorrect.—He can do better. Why does he 
trifle, when he might be serious ? 


*-Olim Oxoniensis,” shall appear next month. 


To the proposal of “* R. H. J.” of Bedford-square, we can say nothing, unless we 
were favoured with some specimens of his plan, which has some merit. 

‘¢ Reverie,” by Reuben *eritas, next month, 

Mr. Brewer’s communications have been received, and shall appear in the ensuing 
number. His suggestions respecting Mr, Scott’s poems require a reply. Nothing can 
be more certain than that those poems derive a/l their transitory popularity from the 
fashion of novelty, which, like every other fashion, has its day, a short day, and is fort 
gotten. The thoughts will not endure analysis. Yet, we shall be glad to see Mr. B.’s 
decomposition of them, of which a specimen shall be inserted, and the continuation 


will depend upon the utility that may then appear. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CUMBERLAND. 

A SCHOOL was lately opened at 

Rally-green, solely instituted and 
supported by the Rev, Mr. Myers, of 
Shipley-hall, rector of Edepham, in 
Lincolnshire, for the instruction of 
twenty girls, imsuccession for ever, in 
all the necessary and useful branches 
of female education, whose parents 
(sober and industrious labourers) be- 
long to the united parishes of Milton 
and Thwaits. 

About a year ago, a few individuals 
in Kendal established a society, under 
the name of the Kendal Female So- 
ciety, for visiting and relieving the 
sick poor; and by the report of the 
committee, just published, it appears 
that the society has distributed, in 
provisions and clothes, to 145 persons, 
the value of 671. 5s. 64d, exclusive of 
three casks of wine, which cost 
6l. 1s, 6d. aud that the general supply 
of clothing in use, and resumable, 
consists of blankets, sheets, bolsters, 
shirts, flannel! bed-gowas, &c. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Shocking Catastrophe.—T be follow- 
ing tale of woe should serve as a cau- 
tion to parents not,to permit their 
children to witness scenes of cruelty 
of any description whatever: — Mr. 
Hall, a miller at King’s Bridge, having 
employed a butcher to kill some pigs 
for him, during the absence of the 
latter to get some refreshment, having 


left his knife behind, four young chil- 
dren, who had been witnessing the 
operation, agreed to play at kid/-pig; 
the youngest was to be the pig, whe 


‘one of the others, who acted the part 


of the butcher, stuck him in the throat 
and killed him on the spot: the other 
three alarmed at what they had done, 
ran into the adjoining mill, and bid 
themselves under the wheel, which 
was not working at the time, but was 
set going almost immediately after- 
wards, and crushed them all to death! 

Died.| At Lympstone, on Friday, 
Feb. 9, Lady Charles Fitzroy, in the 
Sist year of her age. She appeared 
to have a fair prospect of recovery 
from a complaint in her lungs, and 
daily gained strength, when she was 
suddenly attacked by a violent inflam- 
mation, and subsequent mortification, 


in the bowels.—Her last hours were’ 


marked by the most singular com- 
posure and pious resignation. 

At Weston House, near Sidmouth, 
aged 95, John Stuckey, Esq. —He 
was a gentleman of superior under- 
standing and ability, of great integri- 
ty, and highly esteemed by all who 
had the pleasure of knowing him. 
He has left the bulk of his fortune, 
above 60v0l. per annum, to his rela- 
tive, B. Bartlett, Esq. of the General 
Post Office, nephew to Mr. Palmer, 


of Bath, to whom the public ang 3 


much indebted for the great impneye- 
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ments in that department. — Mr. 
Stuckey has likewise left 30001. per 
annum to another relative, Vincent 
Stuckey, Esq. of the Treasury. 

KENT. 

A serious occurrence lately hap- 
pened at Gravesend. — The Tigris, 
Indiaman, was about to be paid off, 
when a slop-boat went “alongside to 
supply the crew with cloathing. W hile 
the ship’s company were engaged in 
purchasing, three of the seamen, with 
the intention to desert, seized the slop- 
boat, and were making to the shore; 
when Mr. Upham, the chief mate, 
hailed the deserters, and threatened 
to shoot them if they did not imme- 
diately return to the ship. No atten- 
tion being paid, he fired and killed 
one of the deserters. The other two 
were taken, 

LANCASHIRE. 

Shocking Accident at Liverpool.— 
On Sunday Feb. 11, in the forenoon, 
a few minutes before the commence- 
ment of divine service, while the bells 
of the parish church of St. Nicholas 
were ringing the second peal, a por- 
tion of the congregation being already 
assembled in the church, and. more 
collected in the yard, and just as the 
officiating clergyman was about to 
enter the building, the key-stone of 
the tower gave way, when the north- 
east corner, together with the adjoin- 
ing walls, and the whole of the spire 
which was erected on the tower in- 
stantly burst through the roof, and 
falling along the centre aisle, buried 
beneath the ruins the greater part of 
those who had unhappily entered the 
church. The ruins extended nearly 
to the communion rails, bearing down 
and demolishing the western gallery, 
the organ, the reading desk, and such 
of the seats in the body of the church 
as they encountered in their progress. 
—The first impulse of astonishment 
and dismay occasioned by the sudden 
and tremendous shock were succeeded 
by a scene of confusion, grief, and 
anguish, which language is unable to 
describe; in the midst of which the 
activity and humanity of the Mayor 
and Magistrates, the gentlemen of the 


faculty who gave their assistance, and 
the subordinate officers of the police, 
are deserving of the highest applause. 
—A falling stone, which struck the, 
fifth bell, warned the ringers of their 
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danger, and they were enabled to 
escape unhurt: but 22 bodies were 
dragged mangled and lifeless from 
the ruins; many who survived were 
severely bruised, one’ since dead.—Of 
the unfortunate sufferers there were 
eighteen girls of the Sunday and daily 
charity schools, the eldest not above 
fourteen years of age. 

The tower of St. Nicholas’ church 
is the oldest erection in that town, 
and in consequence of the fall of the 
spire is likely to be taken down, but 
the spire and upper part of the tower 
were modern, The old tower on which 
these were erected is supposed to havé 
been built, at least, as early as 1860, 
450 years ago. ‘The new erection was 
completed in the year 1750, the pay- 
ment for which is entered in the 
church disbursements $101. in ad- 
dition to which 22]. 1s. was paid for 
chipping the old tower, to which cir- 
cumstance the accident may probably 
be attributed. 

The Rev. L. Pughe, the officiating 
minister for the day, was in the act of 
entering the great south door, when 
he was stopped for a few seconds b 
the children of the Moorfields School, 
who were pressing into the church at 
the same time. Upon his appearance, 
a young woman, a teacher in the 
school, and one of the unfortunate 
sufferers, began’ to separate the chil- 
dren on each side to afford him a 
passage, when he heard a person ex- 
claim, ‘‘ for God's sake, Mr. Pughe, 
turn back.’ He stepped back, and 
looking up, perceived the spire sink- 
ing down towards the east. Immedi- 
ately the whole fell in. 

The Rev. R. Roughsedge, the rector, 
was at that time turning the north- 
west corner of the tower, and proceed- 
ing to the vestry, which is also at the 
west end of the church. His lady was 
already in the vestry, as were also Mr, 
Coventry the clerk, and the sexton. 
The worthy rector appears to have 
owed his safety to the circumstance 
of his taking the way on the outside 
of the church to the vestry, in pre- 
ference to the more direct one through 
the south door and the west aisle.— 
—Mr. Knowles, one of the church- 
wardens, was passing from the vestry 
to the south door, and was within a 
few paces of being buried under the 
ruins, 
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A person of the name of Martin ex- 


ponenern an escape almost miracu- h 


ous.——-The pews around him were 
broken to atoms, and heaped with 
stones, but that in which he sat sus- 
tained but little injury, and he him- 
self got out of the church unhurt.— 
John Brandreth, one of the singers, 
was the only person in the organ gal- 
lery, which is placed in the south-west 
corner of the church, immediately 
joining the inside of the tower. The 
organ and front of the gallery were 
brought down and dashed to pieces. 
and Brandreth was buried in the 
wreck. The incumbent weight was, 
however, sustained by the timber 
which surrounded him in cross di 
rections, and he was dug out with no 
other hurt than a slight cut in his 
forehead. 
NORFOLK. 

Died.] At Gunton, in the 77th year 
of his age, the Right. Hon. Harbord 
Harbord, Lord Suffield, Baron of Suf- 
field, in the county of Norfolk.—His 
Lordship was elevated to the peerage 
in the year 1786, under the admini- 
stration of Mr. Pitt. He was one of the 
Numerous instances that existed in 
that day, and subsequently, of persons 
bartering their popularity as repre- 
sentatives of the people for a seat in 
the upper house of parliament. After 
having, in several contested elections, 
represented the city of Norwich, and 
always brought in with a high hand, 
at little expense, by great majorities 
in the independent interest, he no 
sooner obtained the summit of his 
ambition, than he endeavoured to 
kick down the ladder by which he 
was elevated, ever after exerting his 
interest in favour of the court party, 
in opposition to his original connec- 
tions.—He is succeeded in his title 
and estate by the Hon. W. Asheton 
Harbord, (now Lord) Lieutenant of 
the county. 

Aged 75, greatly lamented, Mr. J. 
Mitchell, of New Houghton. — His 
favourite mule, now $4 years old, at 
the request of the deceased, went in 
Procession to the grave, and was to 
have been shot immediately after- 
wards; but, through the intercession 
of his grand-daughter, Miss Young, 
the life of this excellent animal was 
saved, with a promise never to suffer 
it to be again used by any one. | 
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Mr. Reynolds, surgeon, of Massin 
am.—He was called upon to attend 
the above Mr. Mitchell, and, while at 
his house, Mr. R. expired by a similar 
fit to that which proved fatal to his 
patient. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Lord Grenville has intimated his 
intention of adding a 4hird prize to 
the two which were before given by 
the Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. This prize, we understand, 
will be for: the best composition in 
Latin prose. 

SOMERSETSHIRE 

Extraordinary Family. — Andrew 
Pearse, a very industrious man, who 
works at Messrs. Hare and Son's floor- 
cloth manufactory, Bristol, was mar- 
ried Jan. 20, 1801, to Hannah Tay. 
lor, by whom he has had 14 children 
in little more than six years, with a 
speedy prospect of a farther increase 
to the family. The children consist 
of three boys, born October 1,-1801; 
two boys, Oct. 3, 1802; one boy and 
a girl, July 16, 1808; two boys, May 
18, 1804; one boy and a girl, Feb. 14, 
1805; one boy and a girl, Jan. 14, 
1806; one boy, Nouv. 16, 1807. 

SUFFOLK. 

The following interesting particu- 
lars, in addition to what has already 
appeared in our Magazine, fully esta- 
blishes the efficacy of Capt. Manby's 
invention for rescuing persons from 
shipwreck. — Published by the Com- 
mittee of the Lowestoft Life-Boat. 

On Saturday, January 13, the hoy 
Elizabeth Henrietta, of Pappenburgh, 
Capt. Vanderwall, from Liverpool to 
Rotterdam, sprung a leak, and after 
fifteen hours of incessant toil at the 
pumps, the men were obliged to run 
the vessel on shore, near the signal- 
house in Kessingland. The distance 
from Lowestoft is nearly four miles; 
the wind was at east, and blew very 
strong; a very heavy surf was upon 
the shore; it was evident, that unless 
a communication could be secured, 
by throwing a line from the shore to 
the ship, according to Capt. Manby’s 
judicious plan, the crew must inevi- 
tably perish; all the apparatus was at 
Lowestoft; every possible exertion 
was applied to facilitate its removal. 
The crew consisted of the captain and 
seven men. The captain betook him- 
self ta the shrouds about 3-quarters 
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* of the way up the mast, fhe seven men 


secured themselves on the bowsprit. 
The deck was under water; the whole 
ship ready to sink. In these circum- 
stances the tnortar was fired; the shot 
and line reached the bowsprit, and 
fell in the midst of the seven men. 
The line was only one inch and a half 
in circumference. To this the seven 
men fastened themselves, about two 
yards distant from each other. They 
then dropt in succession into the sea, 
‘and sunk till the line was hauled tight 
from the-shore. Sometimes they were 
seen—sometimes covered with the sea. 
In this manner they were dragged 
about 30 yards through the water, and 
then all safely landed: six out of seven 
lowered themselves into the sea free 
from entanglement, but the 7th, by 
accident, threw himself on the wrong 
side of the rope attached to the bow- 
sprit. In this situation they would 
have perished, had not the rope fast- 
ened to the bowsprit broken, when 
the line from the shore was hauled 
tight. The feelings and painfui anxie- 
ties of the persons on shore, who were 
aware of the extent of the pending 
calamity, can better be imagined than 
described : but the most afflictive part 
of the narrative remains to be stated. 
Captain Vanderwall was still in the 
shrouds, and saw all his people safe on 
shore. The signs he made shewed the 
anguish of his mind.—All was done 
for his relief that could be done—A 
second shot was fired, and the rope 
attached to it was thrown on the yard 
of the ship where the captain was 
standing. He looked earnestly at the 
rope, but from some cause, made no 
attempt to reach it. The deck was 
then broken up, and all communica 
tion with every other part of the ship 
was cut off Another shot was fired, 
and the rope passed very near the un- 
happy sufferer. At this instant all the 
masts gave way, and the captain was 
buried in the wreck. The greatest 
praise is due to the pilots and seamen 
of Lowestoft and Pakefield for their 
zeal aud exertions upon this occasion. 
0 sooner were the poor shipwrecked 
Dutchmen landed, than the persons 
present seemed to vie with each other 
who should render them the greatest 
sctvice; the wet clothes were stripped 
off and dry ones of those on the beach 
Universat Mac, Vor. XIIL 
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put upon them, and to each sufferer, 
two supporters were immediately as- 
signed who conducted them to theinih 
at Pakefield, were everv possible care 
and attention was afforded them. ‘As 
soon as opportunity would allow, a 
fresh stock of clothes was provided 
to supply the loss of those that had 
sunk with their vessel. 

About the same period, during a 
strong gale of wind, the Dutch galliot, 
Hope, Jacob Johnson Lust, master, 
from Embden, bound to London, was 
driven on shore at Happisburgh, Nor- 
folk. Lieutenant Dennis, command- 
ing the signal station at that place, on 
secing her inevitable fate and the pe- 
rilous situation of her crew, seven in 
number, with a zeal and alacrity that 
did him the highest honour, hastened 
down with the mortar, ropes, &c. to 
save the unhappy sufferers according 
to the instructions left by Capt. Man- 
by.—The vessel soon parted in the 
middle, but most providentially the 
crew were assembled at the stern that 
still remained whole. A rope, witha 


barbed shot to it, was soon thrown to 
them, and, by the shot securely fixin 


itself on the wreck, a boat was haulec 
over the surf; five of the crew and a 
passenger instantly availed themselves 
of it, and were brought in safety to the 
shore ; nothing could induce the other 
remaining person to be their com- 
panion in the boat, as the sea was 
running so tremendously high, pre- 
ferring to rely on his strength and ex- 
pertness in swimming for safety; but 
alas! no sooner was the attempt made 
than he was dashed by the following 
surf, and seen no more; nearly at the 
same instant the vessel went entirely 
to pieces. | 

n the same morning, the vrow 
Maria, from Delszyl to London (that 
had beat over Happisburgh great sand, 
and there lost three of her crew) was 
driven, with only three hards on 
board, on Horsey outer bank, at a 
distance of 200 yards from the shore. 
The Sea Fencibles of Winterton re- 
paired with all possible expedition ta 
their assistance, with the mortar, &e. 
but from no officer being present, or 
accompanying them to see the direc- 
tions fully attended to, their efforts 
nearly proved abortive, by a shot, 
rope, and preserver being fired away 
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without effect: reduced to an only 
shot, they at length effected a com- 
munication. The master immediately 
imade fast the rope round his son, and 
then secured himself by the same, as 
did the passenger ; thus prepared,they 
lifted up their hands either as a signal 
of being ready to be hauled by the 
rope, or to implore the goodness of 
Providence, and then consigned them- 
selves to the enfuried waves. In the 
attempt the passenger became en- 
tangled with some part of the rigging 
that was hanging to the wreck. No 
language can here describe the distress 
of the scene to all who were present, 
by the struggles of the father and son, 
and the efforts of the parent to save 
his child. At last, by a presence of 
mind scarcely credible, the father 
took a knife from his pocket and dis- 
engaged himself from the passenger, 
when himself and son were hauled in 
safety tothe shore. The vessel soon 
after went into a thousand pieces, 
and the unfortunate passenger was 
buried in its ruins.——Twenty-seven 
persons bave now been saved within 
one month by this system. Cuz didet 
arte sua credendum est. 


A petition is intended to be pre- 
sented to parliament for the purpose 
of obfaining leave to bring in a bill 
for the removal of the assizes from 
Bury to Ipswich; a measure that will 
be strongly opposed by the western 
side of the county. ; 


Died.) 10 the 66th year of his age, 
Mr. James Chapman, of Bungay, im- 
propriator of the rectory of Ilketshall 
St. Lawrence, inthis county. In all 
the relative duties of life he was‘ex- 
emplary, and in every part of his con- 
duct consistent. Asa Christian, he 
was sincerely pious without bigotry, 
and charitable without ostentation.— 
His’ memory will be long cherished 
and revered by that cougregation for 


whose prosperity and welfare he was i 


active and zealous. 


At Ipswich, Mrs. Parish, 4 maiden 
lady, whose benevolent disposition 
induced her to relieve every one 
whose necessities appeared to call on 
her charity ; she actually had twenty 
pensioners living at her house when 
she died, besides children supported 
at different schools, and numbers re- 
lieved by her occasional donations, 
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SUSSEX. ‘ 

The Jubilee has given rise toa new 
but praise-worthy species of benevo. 
lence, at Brighton. It is to be called 
the Accumulating Fund; and the up. 
fortunate of the fishermen, at that 
place, who, during the inclemency of 
the season, are exposed to uncon- 
troulable misfortunes, are to be the 
primary objects of relief.—It is intend- 
ed, however, for general purposes of 
benevolence. : 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

A bronze statue, the production of 
Westmacott, erected in the Market. 
place, Birmingham, in honour of Ad- 
miral Lord Viscount Nelson, was late. 
ly opened for public inspection. In 
this work, intended to perpetuate the 
greatest example of naval genius, sim- 
plicity has been the chief object in 
the arrangement. The hero is repre- 
sented in areposed and dignified at- 
titude, his left arm reclined upon an 
anchor; he appears in the costume 
of his country, invested with the in- 
signia of those honours by which his 
sovereign and distant princes distin- 
guished him. To the right of the 
statue is introduced the grand symbol 
of the naval profession; to the left is 
disposed a sail, which, passing behind 
the statue, gives breadth to that view 
of the composition. Above the ship, 
is the fac-simile of the flag-staff struck 
off the L’Orient, fished up by Sir 
Samuel Hood the day following the 
battle of the Nile, presented by him 
to Lord Nelson. This group is mount 
ed upon a pedestal of ee marble; 
a circular form has been selected, as 
best adapted to the situation. To 
personify that affectionate regard 
which caused the present patriotic 
tribute to be raised, the Town of Bir- 
mingham murally crowned, ina de 
jected attitude, is represented mourn- 
ing her loss; she is accompanied by 
groups of Genii, or children, in al- 
usion to the rising race, who offer her 
consolation by bringing her the tn- 
dent and rudder. — On the front of 
the pedestal is the foilowing imscrip- 
tion :-- 

This Statue 
In Hopour of 
ADMIRAL LORD NELSON, 
Was erected by the 
Inhabitants of Birmingham 
4.D. MDECCIX. 
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Died.} At Birmingham, in his 
sad year, James Belcher, printer and 
bookseller, a man who, to use the 
language of a very eminent scholar 
concerning him, ‘* had diligence, 
integrity, and the true spirit of a 
Christian.” With so much personal 
merit, it was his least honour to be 
descended from worthy ancestors, 
His paternal grandfather was, for many 
years, minister of a dissenting con- 
gregation at Henly in Arden; and, 
judging from some of his manuscripts 
which are in the hands of the family, 
he appears to have been a man of 
considerable knowledge and observa- 
tion. Mr. Belcher served his appren- 
ticeship at Coventry, and, at the ex- 
piration of this service, went to Litch- 
field, to assist and superintéendin the 
office of a gentleman, whom, from 
that period, he ranked amorg his 
friends. With the view of improving 
himself in his art, he visited London, 
and, during his residence there, worked 
but jn one office: it had been the ce- 
lebrated Richardson's, of whom its 
master was formerly the apprentice, 
and its overseer the servant. Mr. B. 


quitted the metropolis iu consequence 
of acontested election at Coventry, 
of which city he was a freeman; and 
here he very soon afterwards formed a 
matrimonial connection that added 


greatly to his happiness. His next 
and last removal was to Birmingham, 
his native town, where he entered into 
the employment of the late Mr. Pear- 
son. About the year 1790, he began 
business for himself, and printed Dr, 
Priestley's Sermon, oecasioned by the 
death of Mr. Robinson. An Authen- 
tic Account of the Riots in Birming- 
ham, on the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th 
days of July, 1791, &c. &c. was the 
produetion of his own pen. This 
pamphlet, which contains the only 
succinct and faithful narrative of the 
scenes, &c, that it professes to de- 
scribe, reached a second edition, and 
1s @ very favourable specimen of the 
compiler’s temper and abilities. In 
1792 he took a house in a more pub- 
lic part of the town, and, during the 
following year, was selected -for pro- 
secution, in consequence of his selling 
Paine’s works at a time when they 
were sold by all the booksellers in 
Birmingham. The sentence, though 
comparatively light, was ef serious 
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importance to a man who had not been 
long in trade, and the support of whose 
family depended chiefly on his own 
exertions. However, the prosecution, 
and his conduct under it, strengthened 
the attachment of those who knew 
him; and he was in the highest degree 
gratified by their friendly efforts and 
spontaneous aid. His release from 
confinement was followed, naturally 
enough, by a serious illness. For 
many years before his death his health 
was weak; and, having for the last 
two months of his life, experienced 
an affection of his lungs, he sunk 
tranquilly under the pressure of dis- 
ease. He was a manof thovght and 
reading: his feelings were remarkably 
kind, his manners gentle and unas- 
suming. As a tradesman, he was 
skilful, assiduous, upright: and his 
pure and independent mind revolted 
at every thing like selfishness and 
mere worldly wisdom. | Hence, as 
well as for his general character, he 
obtained the esteem of the very fearn- 
ed and able person whose testimon 
to his worth has alraady been adaticed: 
hence he is unaffectedly regretted by 
all who knew him, whether intimatel 
or otherwise; and, thus distingyishe 
by habits of religious virtue, he has 
left to his family and friends 

“ A fair example how to live and die.” 


YORKSHIRE. 


At the late quarterly meeting of the 
Holderness Agricultural Society, the 
question discussed was, “‘ The value 
of straw for sale, or for manure, and 
the effect of stubble before and after 
ploughing being estimated—Is it the 
best husbandry, to mow, or to shear 
white corn?” Asto the general ques- 
tion, whether it is the best husbandry 
to mow orto shear white corn, the 
majority were in favour of shearing. 
Some important communications were 
made by Thomas Grimston, Esq. of 
Grimston Garth, for which the So- 
ciety voted him their cordial and una- 
nimous thaaks. 


As some workmen were cutting 
down an elm belonging to Mr. Jep- 
son, of Conisbreugh, they discovered, 
in the heart of the tree, a horse-shoe, 
with a nailin it, in exceilent preserva- 
tion.’ It is supposed tha: it must have 
lain in the tree for fifty years. The 
elm is five feet in cjreumference. Mr, 
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Green, of ‘High-street, Sheffield, has 
the shoe in his possession. 
SCOTLAND. 

According to the Aberdeen Jour- 
nal, the executors of a gentleman, re- 
cently deceased, are by his will em- 

wered to offer a sum not less than 
12001. for the best treatise on ‘‘ The 
Evidence that there is a Being, all- 
powerful, wise, and good, by whom. 
every thing exists; and particularly, 
to obviate difficulties regarding the 
wisdom and goodness of the Deity; 
and this, in the first place, froin the 
whole, to point out the inferences 
most necessary for and useful to man- 
kind.” The Ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church of Aberdeen, the 
Principals and Professors of King's 
and Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, 
and the Trustees of the Testator, are 
appainted to nominate and make 
choice of three Judges, who are to 
decide, after the first of January 1814, 
upon the comparative excellencies of 
such treatises as shall be laid before 
them. There is also left, by the same 
testator, a further sum, not exceeding 
4001. for the treatise on the same sub- 
jects, which shall be thought, pur- 
suant to the same decision, next in 
merit to the first premium treatise. 

The Trades’ House of Glasgow have 
unanimously voted their thanks to 
James Neild, Esq. late High Sheriff 
for the county of Buckingham, as a 
mark of their respect for his philan- 
thropic character, and for the many 
recent proofs he has given of his 
humapity, in suggesting important 
improvements in the structure and 
management of the jails in Scotland. 

IRELAND 

The mills in the town of Newport, 
county of Tipperary, with a quantity 
of flour and corn therein, were lately 
consumed by fire. The cause of this 
conflagration and destruction of pro- 
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perty, is attributed to the malignity 
of some persons as yet unknown, who 
at the dead of night (an unusual flood 
then prevailing in the river), opened 
the sluice, by which the machinery 
was set in such rapid motion as to 
cause ignition. 

A most barbarous murder was Jately 
committed at Carrigavantory, in the 

-county of Waterford, on a poor mah 

of the name of Hearn. This unhappy 
victim of cruelty, on having, some 
time since, taken a few barren acres, 
was threatened with a night visit. On 
its being repeated, he went forsome 
time to Tramore, as a place of safety; 
but, having returned to his humble 
dwelling, his door was forced open, 
and on being dragged into the open 
air, he, by six assassins, was at the 
same moment shot through the head 
and helly. He expired ina few hours; 
but in his last momens mentioned the 
names of two men in his neighbour- 
hood, as the perpetrators of this horrid 
crime. 

Died.) At Dublin, Thomas Fleming, 
Esq. one of the aldermen of that city, 
He was preparing to make asummer 
excursion to Wexford, and was exa- 
mining his travelling pistols, when 
one of them went off, and the ball 
entering below his nostrils, produced 
immediate death. He died in very 
affluent circunistances, and was a very 
upright and active magistrate. Durin 
the dreadful year 1798, he was Lor 
Mayor of Dublin, and emioently 
serviceable to his fellow-citizens in 
that period of peril and difficulty. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

Died.) At Kingston, Jamaica, 
Brig.-Gen. French, whose levy occa- 
sioned so much discussion during @ 
late investigation. 

In India, Dr.. Anderson, late. Phy- 
sician-General ; and B. Roebuck, Esq. 
late Paymaster-General to the Army. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
Jan. 24, to FEB, 20, 1810, inclusive. 
Extracted from the London Gazette.}----The Soticitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


TKINSON W. Paradise-street, Ro- 

therhithe, broker, (Martin, London- 
street). Ambler J. jun. Islington, horse- 
dealer, (Jones and Co, Covent-garden 
Church-yard). Appleton W.A, and E. 
Smedley, paper manufacturers, (Elis, 
Chancery-lane). Audley W. Bristol, li- 


nen-draper, (Vizard & Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). 
Ashley J.*3. Gloucester-terrace, merchant, 
(Wild, jun Castle-street) 

Barlow T. Strand, mercer, (Beetham, 
Bouverie-street). Bovil B. and Hanbury 
C. Catherine-court, Tower-hill, (Drace, 
Billiter-square). Bingham T. Bath, tailor, 
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(Highmore, Bush-lane). Brown J.’ Ber- 
mondsey,tanner, (Gale and Son, Bedford- 
street). .Barron T. late of Great St. Tho- 
mas Apostle, warehouseman, (Foulkes & 
Co. Holborn-court). Barber N. Cursitor- 
street, stationer, (Bennet, Dean’s-court). 
Bacon J. Earl of Chatham public-house, 
Deptford, victualler, (Whitton, Great 
James-street). Brookes J. Whitchurch, 
shoemaker, (Blackstock, St. Mildred’s- 
court), Birket R. Gloucester-street, tailor, 
(Mills, Vine-street), Binns J. Oxford-st, 
founder, (Hannam, Great Piazza, Covent- 
Garden), Babb J.Leadenhall-strect, ho- 
sier, (Collins and Co, Spital-square). 
Common R. North Shields, grocer, (Se- 
tree, St, Mary Axe). Collier R. Bond- 
court, Walbrook, wine-merchant, (Allis- 
ton, Freeman’s-court). Chinery F. Ox- 
ford-street, linen-draper, (Wadeson and 
Co. Austin-friars). Clowes J. Birming- 
ham, jeweller, (Baxters & Co. Furnival’s- 
Inn). Croose T. Pickett-street, lineu- 
draper, (Sweet, King’s- Bench - Walks). 
Cooper W. H. Walworth Common, sur- 
veyor, (Hughes, Christchurch-passage). 
Chiddell J. Southampton, porter-merchant, 
(Daman and Co. Romsey) Carroll J. 
Hoxton-square, victualler, (Darby, Gray’s 
Ina-square) Chambers S. Maidstone, 


cora-merchant, (Druce, Billiter-square). 
Clough G. Derby, grocer, (Baxters and Co. 


Furnival’s-Inn). Coward T. Bath, linen- 
draper, (Jenkins & Co, New-Inn). 

Duncan W. Thatched-house court, work- 
ing-jeweller, (Gaines, Hart-street), Duck- 
worth J. B. Ashford, Kent, wine & brandy- 
therchant, (Taylor, Field-court). Davis 
J.K, Edgeware-road, dealer, (Rogers and 
Son, Manchester-buildings). Davies ¥. 
Tarwin, Chester, cornfacior, (Huxley, 
Temple). . Doyning J. Harwich, grocer, 
(Taylor, Southampton-buildings). Doyle 
J. Covent-garden-market, china and glass- 
man, (Naylor, Great Newport-sir.). Duns- 
ford J. Plymouth, cutler, (Alexander, New- 
square). Donnithorne I. Truro, victualler, 
(Edwards, Truro). Dore F. Highest.- up- 
holder, ( Pearse, Salisbury-square). Dixon 
W.& H. Rotherhithe, timber-merchants, 
(Courteen, Walbrook). 

Ellott E. Lambeth, victualler, (Few, 
Henriet‘a-street). 

Fleming J. Blackburn, Lancaster, cotton- 
manufacturer. (Milne and Co. Temple). 
Flude C. Fenchurch-street, hardwareman, 
(King, Castle-street). Forge W. Witham, 
Sutton, threshing-machine maker, (Rosser 
and Son, Bartlett’s-buildings). 

Gibson J. Liverpool, tailor, (Shepherd 
aud Co. Bedford-row). Goodwin W. Gos- 
port, baker, (Bleasdale and Co. New-Inn). 
Gissing T. Borough-road, shop-keeper 
{isaacs, Bevis Marks, St. Mary-Axe). 
Griffiths J. “Hull, Millbrook, Southamp:on, 
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slater and builder, (Ridding, Southampton). 

Green W. Brown’s-Jane, Spital-fields,dyer, 
Freame, Great Queen-street). Gibbs R. 
a ie dealer, (Meredith & Co. Lincoln’s 
nn). 

Harrison J, Stoke-upon-Trent, potter, 
(Willis and Co. Warnford-court). Houl- 
den R. St. Margaret’s-hill, (Foulkes and 
Co, Holborn-court). Hinde J. White- 
chapel, tin-plate worker, (Hodgson, Surrey 
street). Hirst H. Lingard’s-wood, Ald-, 
mondbury, clothier, (Battye, Chancery- 
lane). Hood D. Sun-street, (Harding, 
Primrose-street).. Herbert W. jun. Lla- 
nidloes, draper, (Taylor, Exchange-street, 
Manchester). Hills J. Leeds, miller, 
(Webb, St. Thomas’s-street, Southwark), 
Hill O. Shoreditch, cheesemonger,( Adams, 
Great Russell-street). Hey T. Lombard, 
street, Fleet-street, dealer in spirituous 
liquors, (Robinson, Charter. house-square), 
Haynes T. Bristol, chemist, (Gabell, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn). 

Ivory J.. Mark-lane, broker, (Murray, 
Birchin-lane). Jones J. Whitechapel- 
road, cordwainer,( Metcalfe, Basinghall-st.), 
Jacob J. Isle of Wight, miller, (Clarkes & 
Co. Newport). Jackson §.J. Birmingham, 
button-maker, (Johnston, Temple). 

King. W. Newport, miller, (Griffiths, 
Newport). Keyse T.-and Wyatt C. P. 
Langbourn-Ward-Chambers, merchants, 
(Hodgson, Surrey-street). 

Lindsay A. and Irvine J. Manchester, 
dealer in cotton goods, (Edge, King’s Bench 
Walks) Lowton E. Mark-lane, merchant, 
(Day & Co. Lime-str.).. Lock P. Nails. 
worth, Gloucester, yarn-maker, (Shepherd 
& Co. Bedford row). Lyon J. North-place, 
Gray’s-Inn-lane, money-scrivener, (Isaacs, 
St. Mary-Axe). Lewis J, Fashion-street, 
victualler, (Godmond, Bride-court). Leeds 
S. Great Massingham, miller, (Trenchard, 
Swaffham). 

Morrish W. Bath, cheesemonger, (Ne- 
thersole & Co. Essex-str.). Moss J. jun. 
Newbury, ‘timber-dealer, -(Gregory, Cle- 
ment’s-Inn).' Metcalf W. Banks Mill, 
Durham, miller, (Pringle, Greville-street). 
Malcolm W. Watling-str. warehouseman, 
(Bovill, New Bridge-street). Mears Hy 
tavern-keeper, ‘(Shepherd, 
Dean-street). M*‘Leod J.C. Huntley Ho- 
tel, Leicester-fields, merchant, (Forbes and 
Co. Ely-place). Munro J. Clipstone-str. 
tailor, (Wilkinson and Co. Margaret-str.). 
Martin J. Millbrook, Cornwall, surgeon, 
(Blakelock & Co, Temple). Moody H. 
Saltfleet, All-Saints, Lincoln, jobber, ( Bar- 
ber, Gray’s-Inn-square). Marsden W, 
Leeds, merchant, (Lambert & Sons, Hat- 
ton-garden) Mowbray. A. Durham, wine- 
merchant, ( Fairless, Staple-Inn). 

Nicholson H. Charlton-crescent, Isling- 
ton, merchant, (Harding, Primrose-street ). 
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Nicholls T. Bradford, Wilts, linen-draper, 
(Jenkins and Co. New-Inn). Niven A. 
Great Prescot-street, master-mariner, (Nind, 
‘Throgmorton-street). ; 

Ockenden R. Bopeep, near Hastings, 
(Turner, Bouverie-street). 

Patterson J. Woolwich, grocer, (Manig- 
nall, Warwick-square). Phillips T. Plough- 
court, merchant, (Sherwood, Cushion- 
court). Parmeter J. Borough, Aylsham, 
Norfolk, miller, (Shaw, Aylsham). Paul- 
den E. Cateaton-street, warechouseman, 
(Hurd, Temple). Purnell R. Newent, 
tanner, (James, Gray’s-Inn). Perry F. 
Tower-street, merchant, (Palmer and Co. 
Copthall-court). Palmer G. Plymouth, 
haberdasher, (Street and Co. Philpot-lanc). 
Parker H. Halifax, merchant, (Palmer and 
Co. Copthall-court), Preston W. Leeds, 
merchant, (Lambert and Sons, Hatton- 
garden). Pass W. T. and Bailey J. Dock- 
head, Bermondsey, brewers, (Lee, Three 
Crown-coy;t). Parsons J. Bread-street-hill, 
callenderer, (Payne and Co. Aldermanbury), 

Rifey J. Mutton-lane, Hackney, baker, 
(Bond, Seething-lane). Robinson R. Ken- 
dal, coal-merchant, (Fothergill, Clifford’s- 
Inn). Richardson J Birmingham, dealer 
and chapman, (Stevens and Co. Old Jewry). 
Ross G. Basinghall-street, merchant,( Wilde, 
Warwick square). Robinson F. Bordes- 
ley, Birmingham, boot maker, (Baxter 
and Co. Furnival’s-Inn). Rutlidge T. 
Reading, hatter, (Williams & Co. Princes- 
street, Bedford-row ). 

Sellers K. Sculcoates, York, grocer, (Ed- 
munds and Son, Exchequer-Office). Ste- 
phenson T. Rochdale, common-brewer, 
(Hurd, King’s-Bench-Walks). Shepherd 
W.C. Nottingham, iron-merchant, (Tay- 
lor, Field-conrt,Gray’s-Inn). Saunders S. 
Walbrook, wine-merchant. Schofield J. 
Slaithwaite, cotton-manufacturer, (Battye, 
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Chancery-lane). Stelling R. Norton, York 
wool-dealer, (Williams, Red Lion-square), 
Sunnoks T. Ratcliffe-highway, carpenter, 
Hughes, Christchurch-pa-sage). Salts T. 
reston, plumber, (Ellis, Chancery-lane), 
Slade T. and T. jun. Bartholomew-close, 
oil-merchants, (Tilson, Chatham-place), 
Stone J, Bride-road, scedsman, (Clutton, 
St. Thomas's-street) Stokes T. Chepstow, 
money-scrivener, (James, Gray’s-Inn-sq.), 
Spottiswoode J. Tokenhoyse-yard, money- 
scrivener, (Watson and Co. Lamb’s-build. 
ings). Syme G. Vine-street, merchant, 
(Wild, jun. Castle-stréet). Seabrook §, 
Bowling-alley, millwright, (Parton, Wal- 
brook). 

Taylor J. Great Tower-street, woollen- 
draper,(Toulmin, Aldermanbury). Tetley 
J. Horton, Bradford, calico-manufacturer, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane). Tucker J. Tiver- 
ton, watchmaker, (Lys, Took’s-court), 
Taylor J. Ware, oat dealer, (Bond, Seeth. 
ing-lane). 

Verrall W. Ucktield, grocer, (Turner, 
Bouverie-street). 

Watson M.C. Charlotte-street, laceman, 
(Watkins, Stone-buildings). Winch R; 
press maker, (Lee, Castle-street). Wallis 
J. Croydon, tailor, (Jones, Martin’s-lane), 
Wainwright J. Sheffield, builder, (Blake- 
lock and Co. Elm-court). Walker J. 
Blackman-street, linen-draper, (Hartley, 
New Bridge-street). Wilcox W Parson's 
Green, Fulham, victualler, (Bousfield, Bou- 
verie-street). Wright R. Watling street, 
warehouseman, (Bovill, New Bridge-str ). 
Whitaker J. Francis-street, book-binder, 
(Hurd, Temple). Worr J. Litile Cheap- 
side, butcher, (Palmer and Co. Copthall- 
court). Wilkes J. St. James’s-street, gun- 
maker, (Parry, Charlotte-street). Willis J. 
Pudding-lane, merchant, (Swain and Co. 
Old Jewry). 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


London Dock, 135/. per cent. 
West-India ditto, 152/. ditto, 

East India ditto, 135/. ditto. 

East Country ditto, 84/. per share. 
Commercial ditto, 90/. per share prem. 
Grand Junction Canal, 243/. sper share. 
Grand Surrey ditto, 81/. ditto. 

Kennet and Avon ditio, 49/. ditto. 
Wilts and Berks ditto, 521. ditto. 
Huddersfield ditto, 42/. ditto 
Lancaster ditto, 25/. ditto 

Croydon ditto, 502 ditto 

Rochdale ditto, 441. ditto 

Leeds and Liverpool ditto, 190/. ditto 


L. Wore and 


Feb. 19.1810. 


Thames and Medway ditto, 45/. per share 
prem. i 

East london Water Works, 2281. per sh. 

West Middlesex ditto, 142. ditto 

Kent ditto, 352. per share prem. 

Portsea Island ditto, 57/. ditto 

Portsea and Farlington, 361. ditto 

Strand Bridge, 10s. ditto 

Vauxhall ditto, 10s ditto 

Globe Insurance, 129/. per share 

Albion ditto, 611. ditto 

Imperial ditto, 751. ditto 

Rock Life Assurance, 6s. per share prem. 


Co. Canal, Dock, 5 Stock Brokers. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HOUGH the late frosts have occasioned the surface of the lands, in some districts 
T to work with difficulty, yet none have proved better than those that were well 
flowed in autumn. A promising and healthy appearance is seen in most of the 
spring crops; but winter tares, rye, and grass are much in want of warm and more 

nial weather. 

The ploughing of lays and stubbles has been mutch retarded. Turnips, cabbages, 
and other green crops have been so much injured by the wetness of the autumnal 
months, that the animals that fed upon them do not thrive-as usual. Potatoes, though 
an abundant crop, do not keep well this season, but very speedily fall to decay and 
dissolution. ‘The large sorts are more hollow and bad within than at any former period. 
Lean stock continues heavy of sale, but pigs incredse in price. 


Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 4s. 8d.. to Ss. Od, ;—-Mutton, 4s. 6d. to 
6s. 4d.;—Veal, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 8d. ;——-Pork, 6s. to 7s. 6d. 
Middlesex, . Feb. 25. : 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Feb. 17, 1810. 


INLAND COUNTIES, MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat] Kye Barley | Oats Wheat — 
s. dis. dis. dfs. d. s. dis. djs. dls. 
Middsx.} 94 8) 51 89 10} 29 Essex .cccceee| 95 29 
Surrey j105 8} 5 44 35 Kent :.5.ccecet 94 31 
Hertford 94 11} 5é 46 32 Sus-ex ooeee e100 28 
Bedford _ 46 29 Suffolk ......] 94 27 
Huntin.| 98 43 25 Cambridge ....| 97 20 
Northa. | 97 1 41 22 Norfolk ......| 89 95 
Rutland | 92 44 24 Lincoln ,.....| 92 31 
Leicest | 92 45 25 York ...e.e..| 84 23 
Notting.) 98 45 26 Durham ......] 85 26 
Derby | 92 49 28 Northumberland} 79 26 
Stafford |102 51 31 Cumberland ..} 93 28 
Salop |102 59 33 Westmorland . .| 94 26 
Herefor }105 5t ul Lancaster ....) 97 
Wor'st. | 102 54 $8 Chester ...+..| 93 
Warwic|108 | 55 85 Flint ...2.e./106 54 
Wilts [105 41 33 Denbigh ..../105 56 
Berks {105 41 30 Anglesea...... 40 
Oxford |105 40 29 Carnarven ....| 96 46 
Bucks [100 42 29 Merioneth ..../101 54 
Brecon |113 52 27 Cardigan ......}] 98 
Montgo./105 56 27 Pembroke ....| 79 
Radnor. {118 | 55 30 Carmarthen,....}104 
Glamorgan ....{107 
ccemniags Gloucester ..<.{111 
Somerset......j114 
Average of England and Wales. /Moumouth ....}119 
Wheat 99s. 1id.; Rye 57s. 11d.; Barley}]/Devon........}101 
47s. 1d.; Oats 27s. 4d.; . BeansjjCornwall....../101 
52s.7d.; Pease 56s. 5d.; Dorset ..5+050.}109 
54s. 4d. oe Hants ...e0000|1U4 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from JAN, 24, to FEB. 20, 1810. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2 and 5 - 175]60 and 70 -215 
Males 766 1499 Males; us ¢ 1894 5 and 10 - 57470 and 80 -150 
Females 726 Females 934 10 and 20 - 6914.80 and 90 - 70 
Whereof have died under two years old 405 20 and 3O 114] 90 andl100 - 16 

80 and 40 - 164] | 


Peck Loaf, 5s.5d. 5s.3d. 53.24. 5s 2d. 40 and 50- 209] °° 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per Jb, 50 and 60 _ 190 ' 
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